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Safe  Parking  Attracts 
Pleased  Customers! 


Parking  is  a  real  volume  builder.  For  30  years  Abbott 
Merkt  engineers  have  used  their  practical  "know-how"  in 
the  design  of  economical  parking  facilities  for  America's 
best  known  department  stores.  Many  of  them  call  upon  us 
repeatedly  when  problems  of  parking  and  expansion  arise. 

Won't  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  help  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

1 0  east  40th  st..  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y. 
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ESCALATORS 


Proving  once  again  —  that  merchandise 
that  can  be  seen  can  be  soldi— on  any  floor 
that  is  made  easily  accessible  by  OTIS 
Escalators. 


buyers”  all  the  way  UP. . .  UP. . .  UP 

to  the  12th  floor 


made  it  possible  to  recapture  15,000  square 
feet  of  floor  area  from  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  elevators.  And  they  have 
given  all  floors— from  the  basement  to  the 
12th  floor— Ist-floor  accessibility. 


And  what  happens  to  "shoppers  with  a 
mission"  who  have  a  single  purchase  in  mind 
and  want  to  buy  it  and  leave  the  store 
quickly?  They're  still  being  catered  to  with 
10  OTIS  Elevators. 


Store  records  show  that  OTIS  Escalators 
have  proven  time  and  again  that  they  can 
increase  upper  floor  traffic  by  25%  to  30%. 
Sales  have  increased  correspondingly— es¬ 
pecially  impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high 
as  50%  of  all  sales  in  a  well  merchandised 


DOWN . . .  DOWN  to  the  1st  floor 

OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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Management  Perspective 


Selling — This  Year’s 
Number  One  Job 

SELLING  is  the  merchant’s  number  one  job  this  year. 

With  more  inspired,  more  aggressive  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  selling,  vigorously  supported  by  constructive  and  in¬ 
telligent  sales  training,  merchants  large  and  small  can  look 
forward  to  improved  business  during  the  rest  of  1958. 

Such  an  upturn  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  entire 
American  economy  along  with  the  sales  and  profit  improve¬ 
ments  it  will  offer  retailers. 

The  consumer  holds  the  key  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
economy.  She  has  the  purchasing  power  tcxlay  to  help 
stabilize  the  economy  and  bring  it  new  strength  to  move 
oil  to  new  levels  of  prosperity  for  everyone. 

Cater  to  the  Customer.  But  she  wants  to  be  wooed.  She 
wants  to  be  appreciated  and  told  repeatedly  how  important 
she  is.  She  wants  to  be  recognized  as  an  individual  with 
individualized  problems. 

The  retailer  must  make  a  real  attempt  to  grant  her  this 
self-importance  she  deserves. 

The  lush  era  in  which  everything  went  and  anybody  could 
get  along  by  half  trying  is  over.  I  doubt  that  it  ever  will 
return. 

Indifference  at  the  sales  counter  must  be  replaced  by 
understanding.  Store  customers  will  not  tolerate  the  type 
of  salesclerk  whose  attitude  is  that  of  a  counter  irritant. 

Lethargy  at  the  sales  counter  must  be  replaced  by  a  per¬ 
sonalized  service  and  interest  in  the  well-being  of  every 
consumer  who  approaches  it. 

Training— A  Management  Attitude.  Ignorance  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  sales  counter  must  be  replaced  by  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  it  offers  the  consumer  and  how  it  contributes 
to  her  way  of  life. 

In  short,  the  mechanical  approach  to  sales  must  be  pushed 
aside  and  replaced  by  the  selling  philosophy  on  which  re¬ 
tailing  originally  was  built. 

The  responsibility  for  accomplishing  this  rests  with  man¬ 
agement.  For  personal  selling,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  human  elements  in  retailing,  starts  with  a  philosophy, 
a  spirit  and  mental  attitude  at  the  top.  Once  this  feeling 
is  passed  on  to  every  employee,  the  first  essentials  of  good 


By  J,  Gordon  Dakins 

Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


and  prcxluctive  personal  selling  at  the  counters  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

Then  back  up  this  attitude  with  sales  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  arm  the  salespeople  with  the  tools  they  need  to 
properly  discharge  their  responsibilities  to  the  consumer. 

Properly  trained,  the  salesperson  will  be  able  to  combine 
the  essential  elements  of  being  able  to  sell  the  consumer  not 
only  the  product  but  also  the  desirability  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  purchasing  that  product,  which  represents  another 
contribution  to  the  “good  life”  the  consumer  is  striving  to 
build. 

Every  merchant  knows  that  such  training  is  not  a  one- 
shot  proposition.  Continue  it,  for  a  continuing  effort  will 
pay  off  in  increasingly  intelligent  service  performances  and 
a  constant  improvement  of  the  human  factors  of  your 
business. 

Better  Selling  Can  Beat  the  Recession.  When  a  merchant 
begins  to  serve  the  public  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  entire 
satisfaction,  he  will  begin  to  attract  more  and  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  his  store.  They  will  keep  coming  back,  too,  as 
long  as  they  are  treated  as  individuals  with  individual 
problems  to  be  solved. 

The  selling  function  is  the  essential  retail  function  for 
1958.  It  should  receive  primary  emphasis  in  every  mer¬ 
chant’s  planning.  More  than  ever,  it  must  be  recognized  as 
bearing  a  major  responsibility  for  sales  and  profits  this  year. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  and  to  support  it  with  the  best 
sales  training  possible  will  cost  volume  and  profit  by  driv¬ 
ing  present  and  potential  customers  out  of  the  store  into 
the  establishment  that  has  the  right  climate  of  consumer 
appeal  and  service. 

It’s  easy  to  prove  to  yourself  the  value  of  better  sales¬ 
manship  and  its  contribution  to  the  sales  and  profits  of 
your  store.  All  you  have  to  do  is  go  shopping. 
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AT  BLOCK  AND  KUHL  CO.. 

in  Peoria,  Illinois, 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators 
with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
offer  the  finest  in  passenger  comfort. 
Ride  them  yourseff  and  see. 


ISSiiS 


Operatorless  elevators  in  a  department  store?  You  can  see  and 
ride  them  at  Block  and  Kuhl  Co. — where  Westinghouse  Operator¬ 
less  Elevators  equipped  with  magic  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  handle 
heavy  traffic  day  in,  day  out.  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  quickly 
at  your  floor — and  stay  open  wide  until  all  passengers  are  safely  in 
or  out.  No  “scary”  threats  of  premature  door  closing. 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators  with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
mean  quick,  safe,  trouble-free  vertical  transportation  of  customers 
to  upper  sales  floors.  Ask  your  Westinghouse  Elevator  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  full  details  on  the  ultimate  in  this  profit-building  service. 


Westinghouse 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  irli 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


J99754CA 


By  Dauid  L  Yunich 

President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Company 


The  Problem  of  Inaction 


as  in  every  business,  people  of  intellect 


IN  retailing, 

discuss  a  subject  from  here  to  eternity.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  at  staff  meetings,  where  executives  feel  imjielled 
to  impress  themselves  and  everyone  else  with  the  majesty 
of  their  expression.  We  have  the  thoughts  and  words— but 
nothing  happens.  The  board  room  is  becoming  a  bastille 
so  that  little  good  comes  out  of  its  thinking. 

This  is  often  the  result  of  “built-in  negativism”— a  form 
of  self-imprisonment  that  gets  into  the  veins  of  large  inter¬ 
operative  organizations.  Sinister,  unseen,  it  is  buried  in 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  who  subconsciously  de¬ 
nies  its  existence  by  intellectualizing  himself  out  of  taking 
action.  Such  an  individual  often  fancies  himself  a  man 
of  great  wisdom  as  he  reels  off  the  reasons— and  in  fairly 
precise  fashion— why  something  cannot  be  done.  He  can 
sometimes  skillfully  translate  his  insecurity  into  a  virtue 
as  he  sagely  intones  anxiety,  pessimism,  and  doubt.  He 
frequently  introduces  his  observations  with,  “I  don’t  mean 
to  be  negative,  but  .  .  .”  This  remark  is  presumed  to  clear 
the  decks  but  is  in  reality  an  apology  for  the  negativism 
of  which  he  is  actually  contemptuous,  particularly  in  him¬ 
self.  Unless  retailers  and  other  leaders  of  industry  openly 
denounce  such  negative  thinking,  they  will  be  entombed 
in  mediocrity  and  their  tiny  achievements  will  have  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  “also  ran,  the  me-too,  and  the 
tail-ender.” 

Before  anything  important  can  occur  in  a  department 
store,  or  other  large  business  organization,  its  emotional 
current  has  to  be  spirited,  sunbathed  and  made  free-wheel¬ 
ing— and  its  leaders  have  to  sf>eak  out  relentlessly  against 
the  cultism  of  “no-can-do.”  The  only  thing  you  get  under 
a  large  wet  blanket  is  a  large  wet  chill. 


The  Problem  of  Projection 


This  problem  involves  us  again  with  our  own  repres¬ 
sions.  Perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  industry,  retail¬ 
ing’s  emotional  orbit  is  bridled  with  the  problem  of 
projection— the  almost  irrepressible  desire  to  interpret  the 
conduct  of  our  business  in  terms  of  ourselves  instead  of 
our  public.  Throughout  executive  life,  men  of  power  and 
of  important  decisions  are  projecting  their  own  personali¬ 
ties,  tastes,  whimsies,  notions,  sophistication— or  lack  of  it. 
This  is  absurd  and  presumptuous. 

In  retailing,  it  leads  to  serious  errors  in  fashion,  assort¬ 
ments,  price  lines,  and  general  operations.  The  man  who 
believes  flatly  that  he  knows  what  the  public  thinks,  feels, 
and  expects  is  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise. 

Should  a  store’s  personality  be  an  inbred  image  of  what 
a  particular  group  of  executives  supposes  it  should  be? 
Would  somebody  feel  better  if  the  store  had  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  complexion  of  Bergdorf’s  or  perhaps  the  faintest 
blend  of  Klein’s?  Retailers  should  be  the  first  to  stop 
surrendering  to  assumptions  and  really  find  out  who  their 
customers  are  and  what  they  demand.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
that  a  store’s  appeal  must  relate  directly  to  its  consumers, 
and  not  to  anyone  else.  It  should  indeed  not  be  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  conflict  of  individual  opinions  and  assumptions 
at  all  executive  levels,  often  without  supporting  informa¬ 
tion.  Neither  should  it  be  a  projection  of  the  opinions  of 
the  executive’s  immediate  family  who  are  emotionally  in¬ 
volved  w'ith  the  company  and  are  probably  the  least  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  company’s  customers.  There  are  many  ways 
for  retailers  to  get  facts  instead  of  suppositions.  The 
department  store,  with  customers  on  its  premises  daily, 
is  blessed  with  a  unique  op|x)rtunity  for  question-asking 
devices. 

Newspapers  are  happy  to  furnish  studies  mirroring  their 
trading  areas.  Charge  accounts  are  a\rich  reservoir  of  clues 
to  consumer  habits.  Many  fine  market  research  organiza- 
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tions  are  at  the  retailer’s  disposal.  However,  too  many 
management  people  have  been  sanctimoniously  rejecting 
any  studies  of  consumer  behavior  as  long-haired  stuff  de¬ 
spite  their  adoption  by  many  of  America’s  prominent  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

The  store  must  stand  for  something— not  everything. 
It  should  typecast  itself  and  guard  against  a  split  person¬ 
ality.  What  it  stands  for  and  the  personality  it  projects 
must  be  shaped  by  a  penetrating  understanding  of  its  pub¬ 
lic,  and  must  not  be  imprisoned  by  the  inter-personal 
characteristics  of  its  executive  force.  Before  a  store  can 
progress,  it  needs  to  know  where  it  is  going  and  what  flag 
it  will  fly.  This  standard,  fashioned  after  the  will  and 
needs  of  the  shopper,  will  deeply  influence  the  company’s 
merchandising  and  management  policies. 


The  Problem  of  Suppression 

ONLY  after  a  company  has  a  good  knowledge  of  its 
community— w’ith  personality  to  conform— is  it  ready 
to  appeal  to  customers  through  creative  ideas  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Here  again,  in  the  creative  area,  lies  a  problem. 
Department  stores,  like  most  other  enterprises,  have  a  com¬ 
plicated  internal  situation  resulting  in  suppression  of  ideas 
unless  it  can  first  be  defined  and  then  solved.  This  matter 
of  idea-suppression  is  of  such  dimension  that  it  often  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  the  possibility  that  much  store  promotional 
effort  is  not  conceived  for  the  public  at  all  but  only  for 
ourselves. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  the  store’s  complex  personnel 
structure.  Retailing  has  both  sales-producing  and  sales- 
supporting  personnel.  Within  the  former  are  merchants, 
principally  buyers— and  idea  people,  principally  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion.  Many  merchants  have  a  tendency 
to  be  literal  by  orientation,  training,  disposition  and  ex¬ 
perience,  though  picturing  themselves  otherwise.  They 
live  a  life  of  things  and  immerse  themselves  in  a  sea 
of  figures.  For  the  most  part,  their  days  are  sp>ent  with 
markon,  markdown,  stocks,  gross  margin,  turnover,  and 
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a  Joseph’s  coat  of  analyses. 

It  is  not  easy  for  merchants  to  cross  the  threshold  into 
the  tumbling,  dramatic  world  of  creativeness.  They  look 
upon  the  creative  people  as  colorful— but  doubt,  often 
unwittingly,  their  ability  to  be  hard-hitting  practitioners. 
Idea  p)eople  often  think  of  merchants  as  dull  and  unimagi¬ 
native  fellows  habitually  looking  back  over  their  shoulders 
to  last  year.  Somewhere  between  these  two  perspectives, 
retailing  must  find  a  solid  middle  ground  if  it  is  to  free 
itself  of  its  own  restraints. 

The  very  w'orst  thing  that  could  happen  in  retailing 
woidd  be  to  suppress  the  fountain  of  promotional  ideas 
that  can  stem  from  creative  people.  When  this  happens 
we  lose  our  vitality,  find  only  sterility  and  languish  in  the 
sweet  smell  of  stagnation.  Ultimately,  self-imprisonment 
sets  in  when  our  advertising  people  become  subtly  im¬ 
pelled  to  think  and  write  to  please  the  merchants  and  not 
the  public.  Once  creativeness  is  shackled,  ideas  stop  flow¬ 
ing  and  the  store  is  progressively  shorn  of  its  sex  appteal 
for  customers.  We  become  afraid  of  becoming  anything 
other  than  smugly  conservative.  Imagination  is  locked  up 
in  cold  storage.  Our  vitality  is  gone.  Promotional  effort 
is  levelled  to  a  repetition  of  the  past  and  soon  our  appteal 
is  reduced  to  “off-price”  presentations— the  most  element¬ 
ary  and  costly  form  of  promotion. 

Creativeness,  though,  should  not  be  so  free  that  it  goes 
skipping  off  in  all  directions  unchannelled.  It  should  con¬ 
nect  with  the  store’s  p)ersonality  and  should  be  planned 
carefully  to  hit  its  market  on  dead  center. 


The  Problem  of  Sameness 

Here,  once  more,  the  ogre  of  self-imprisonment  looms 
conspicuously  as  a  management  roadblock.  With  costs 
rising  hourly,  some  stores  still  offer  the  very  same  services 
to  their  customers  which  they’ve  had  for  decades— even 
though  many  may  now  be  unreasonable  exprectations. 

We  are  wedded  to  the  same  store  hours  we  have  known 
for  years  despite  the  avalanche  of  evidence  suggesting 
another  look  at  what  we’re  doing.  Shopping  habits  are 
changing  endlessly  and  we  need  very  much  to  re-examine 
ojjening  and  closing  times,  in  order  to  get  the  maximum 
profits. 

In  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  some  of  us  still  conform  to 
conventional  methods  of  staffing.  In  our  decisions  to  keep 
open  the  maximum  number  of  productive  hours,  we  are 
unnecessarily  imprisoning  our  staff  and  executive  jaerson- 
nel  with  unattractive  work  schedules  because  of  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  countenance  new  approaches.  Departures 
from  old  policies,  customs  or  traditions  will  not  cost  cus¬ 
tomers  or  reflect  unfavorably  on  retailing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  imp>erative  in  retaining  customers. 


STORE  DESIGN 

Trends  in  Planning 
and  Fixture  Design 


By  Lawrence  J,  Israel 

Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel 


Among  architects  the  primary 
axiom  is:  “A  good  plan  creates  a 
good  building.”  When  properly  han¬ 
dled,  the  plan  sets  up  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  possibilities  of  space-use,  vistas,  re¬ 
lationships  of  form,  contrasts,  rhythm, 
variety,  spirit,  unity— in  a  word, 
character. 

Many  of  the  first  postwar  plans  were 
what  we  call  “free  flow.”  Based  on  con¬ 
cepts  by  Hans  Arp  and  other  con¬ 
temporary  Dutch  artists,  these  plans 
subdivided  space  into  a  sequence  of 
shajx;less  panels.  The  theory  was  that 
a  serpentine,  interrupted  flow  of  traffic 
would  highlight  many  points  of  sale, 
increase  perimeter  of  sales  counter  and 
promote  more  productive  business. 
But  the  effect  was  quite  the  opposite. 
It  caused  great  confusion.  Customers 
lost  their  direction,  became  frightened 
and  insecure,  and  were  generally  dis¬ 
couraged  from  shopping.  Besides, 
space  was  poorly  utilized,  with  corners, 
fillers  and  pie  shapes  cutting  into  what 
should  have  been  productive  areas.  In 
addition,  fixture  costs  were  high. 

Gradually,  the  plans  began  to 
change  and  what  is  known  as  the 
“Beaux  Arts”  approach  began  to  de¬ 
velop.  This  resulted  in  more  or  less 
formal  designs  which  used  a  major 
plan  axis  from  which  fixtures  and  de¬ 
partmental  shops  stemmed.  It  used  a 
curved  form  at  the  end  of  a  vista  with 
radiating  aisles,  and  sought  a  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  with  the  softening  in¬ 
fluence  of  arcs  and  curves.  These  plans 
too  have  largely  disappeared.  They 
were  far  more  effective  on  paper  than 
in  fact.  Costs  were  still  high,  and  there 
were  also  the  disadvantages  of  jjoorly 
used  segments  of  space. 


Today’s  trend  is  away  from  architec¬ 
tural  and  decorative  tricks,  and  to¬ 
wards  a  new  awareness  of  color,  the 
use  of  plastics,  and  a  more  standard¬ 
ized  selling  fixture  which  embodies 
new  packaging,  depth  of  display  tech¬ 
nique,  and  flexibility  through  the  use 
of  metal  components.  Tricks  and  the 
blatant  screaming  after  novelty  and 
originality  are  no  longer  sought  even 
by  the  most  commercially  competitive 
firms.  Although  still  far  from  perfect, 
our  newer  stores  today  all  have  in 
common  a  mature  dignity  of  design, 
based  on  many  accepted  standards. 

Most  of  today’s  well-designed  de¬ 
partment  store  plans  are  rectilinear. 
They  are  functional  and  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  They  provide  for  the  placement 
of  fixtures,  islands,  and  departments 
on  carefully  calculated  avenues  of  ex¬ 
posure.  Good  planning  today  seeks  to 
identify  departments  easily  and  clear¬ 
ly  through  over-all  visibility  and  care¬ 
fully  selected  points  of  interest.  It  al¬ 
lows  for  easy  interchange  of  standard- 
size  fixture  components,  for  expansion 
or  contraction  according  to  season  or 
special  needs— in  short,  for  flexibility. 
This,  in  turn,  makes  for  economical 
fixturing.  In  addition,  such  planning 
creates  the  framework  for  a  crisp  and 
sharply  defined  series  of  space  forms 
which  we  associate  today  with  the 
term  “modern.”  At  the  same  time, 
this  basic  simplicity  allows  for  imagi¬ 
nation  in  architectural  and  decorative 
design. 

Packaging  and  Fixtures.  Next  to  the 
merchandise  itself,  the  most  important 
element  of  a  store  interior  is  the  sales 
fixture.  Developments  in  packaging 


have  had  a  revolutionary  effect  on  the 
fixture.  In  effect,  the  fixture  now  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  package— that 
is  to  say,  of  the  merchandise.  Its  form 
and  construction  are  outgrowths  of  the 
size,  the  color  and  the  structure  of  the 
package.  It  completes  the  story  that 
was  begun  on  the  slick  pages  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  advertisement.  The  self-selection 
fixture  must  coordinate  point  of  sale 
display,  assortments  in  depth,  reserve 
stock,  signing  and  pricing.  And  it 
must  so  stimulate  the  customer’s  ap¬ 
petite,  by  this  complete  picture,  that 
he  cannot  resist  the  purchase. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  these  formidable  requirements 
has  been  found  in  simplification  of 
design.  Because  the  fixture  must  do  so 
much,  the  multiplicity  of  require¬ 
ments  has  led  to  the  obvious  solution 
where  simple  components  are  held  to¬ 
gether  within  a  rectangle  or  cube,  with 
removable  or  adjustable  elements. 
New  hardware  sections  have  been 
used.  Often  these  become  the  struc¬ 
tural  framework  of  the  entire  fixture, 
with  woodwork  fitted  to  the  frame  as 
a  base  cabinet  or  an  end  panel.  From 
an  intricate  cabinet,  the  fixture  has  be¬ 
come  a  metal  cage,  a  stock  cabinet,  ad¬ 
justable  shelving,  wood  or  glass  or 
plastic  binning,  a  sign. 

Of  course,  every  store  still  has  its 
hard  core  of  conventional  fixtures, 
such  as  showcases,  tables,  etc.  But  these 
are  the  traditional  elements.  It  is 
among  the  newly  developing  elements 
that  we  must  seek  the  growth  forms  of 
the  future. 

The  new  fixture,  while  simple,  still 
provides  both  flexibility  and  stand¬ 
ardization.  For  practical  purposes,  it 
has  become  increasingly  important  to 
reduce  the  number  of  sizes  and  shapes 
to  a  lowest  possible  common  denomi¬ 
nator.  Modular  systems  have  been  set 
up  that  allow  for  the  complete  inter¬ 
changeability  of  different  fixture  types 
—tables,  lowboys,  gondolas,  etc.  This 
is  an  important  cost  factor. 

When  we  talk  about  interchange- 
ability,  we  mean  as  between  fixtures, 
rather  than  between  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  a  single  fixture.  One  manu¬ 
facturer,  recently,  literally  priced  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  market  by  providing  too 
many  components,  .and  thus  too  high 
a  unit  fixture  cost.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  store  designer  and  the  fixture 
manufacturer  together  must  deter- 
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mine  how  many  interchangeable  parts 
a  fixture  needs.  In  terms  of  possible 
variations  of  use,  it  is  surprising  how 
few  tyjies  of  merchandise  require  this 
kind  of  flexibility. 

Metal  in  Fixtures.  Without  the  initia¬ 
tive,  the  creative  development,  and  the 
consetjuent  tooling  up  of  the  metal 
and  hardware  industry,  we  would 
never  have  achieved  our  present  varie¬ 
ty  and  adaptability  in  store  fixtures. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  very 
emphatically  by  a  job  which  our  office 
did  recently  in  England.  The  British 
standards  of  construction  and  work¬ 
manship  are  very  high,  so  we  had  no 
problems  there.  The  only  major  ob¬ 
stacle  we  did  face  in  building  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  exacting  American  stand¬ 
ards  was  in  the  procurement  of  hard¬ 
ware  components.  As  a  last  resort,  we 
had  to  send  over  samples  of  our  own 
protlucts  to  the  English  shopfitters.  It 
was  the  hardware,  you  see,  which 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  new  and 
the  traditional  fixture. 

There  are  many  problems  involved 
in  using  metals  so  predominantly  in 
fixtures.  One  is  the  hard  metallic  look 
they  have  which,  when  used  through¬ 
out  the  store,  can  become  really  objec¬ 
tionable.  Another  is  the  problem  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  finish,  of  com¬ 
batting  tarnish  and  blackening  and 
chipping.  Much  use  has  been  made 
of  colors  in  metal-baked  spray  finishes, 
even  plextone.  But  no  truly  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  has  been  found.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  great  future  here  for 
non-ferric  metals,  in  aluminum  with 
anodized  colors,  which  has  great  ap¬ 
peal,  and  in  the  relatively  new  families 
of  lightweight  metals. 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  these 
metals  is  still  experimental  and  non¬ 
commercial.  With  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  involved,  few  designers  are 
willing  to  take  the  risks  in  connection 
with  costs,  methods  of  fabrication,  de¬ 
livery  schedules,  structural  soundness. 
Thus,  the  newer  metals  are  developing 
very  slowly.  Unquestionably,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  rosy  future  ahead 
for  lightweight,  tarnish-proof  metals 
where  color  and  finish  can  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

Plastics  in  Fixtures.  Even  more  than 
metals,  the  new  plastics  have  brought 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


The  Regimented  Look 

By  William  T,  Snaith 
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IX  my  opinion  the  prevailing  style  of  shopping  center  design  is  helping 
to  disturb  the  existing  balances  in  retailing, 
retail  revolution  is  taking  place,  the  extent  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
fully  measure.  The  clear  picture  of  so-called  proprietary  lines  is  clouded. 
.Super  markets  are  turning  into  general  stores;  drug  stores  are  ill-concealed 
variety  stores;  variety  stores  are  becoming  junior  department  stores.  The 
condition  is  particularly  noticeable  where  all  the  stores  are  drawm  together 
for  comparison  as  they  are  in  a  shopping  center. 

To  make  matters  worse,  present  architecture  is  forcing  the  merchant 
into  another  pattern  of  conformity.  He  looks  like  every  other  store.  He 
loses  his  precious  individuality.  Another  growing  factor  is  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  national  brands,  which  reduces  the  merchant’s  special  value  to 
his  customer  as  the  arbiter  of  selected  goods. 

All  these  factors  contribute  to  a  worsening  picture  of  retailing:  the 
reduction  of  retail  character.  This  loss  of  inqxjrtance  of  retail  character 
makes  it  possible  for  the  discount  house  to  enter  into  direct  competition 
with  all  other  stores.  W'hen  a  national  brand  name  means  more  than 
a  retailer’s  recommendation,  the  retail  operation  is  reduced  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  only.  And  the  customer  is  denied  the  broadest  choice. 

The  very  concept  of  a  shopping  center  is  based  on  offering  the  broadest 
assortment  of  goods  in  a  single  location,  but  all  the  facts  of  present  day 
retailing  are  acting  against  this.  A  small  percentage  of  any  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications  yields  the  largest  percentage  of  profit.  Stores  are 
responding  [to  today’s  competitive  conditions]  by  concentrating  their 
efforts  on  these  best-selling,  high-profit  items.  The  result  is  that  store 
after  store  in  a  center  settles  on  the  same  merchandise  items.  This  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  total  assortments  throughout  the  center.  Taken  to 
its  extreme,  this  trend  means  that  a  center  could  end  up  with  15  stores 
all  offering  medium-priced  junior  dresses  but  not  one  offering  extra-stout 
fashions.  This  must  have  its  effect  on  volume. 

In  part  this  situation  is  occurring  because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
successful  centers  within  easy  driving  distance  of  each  other.  .  .  .  This 
changes  significantly  the  share  of  the  market  one  center  can  draw.  With 
the  reduced  number  of  customers  per  store,  there  is  great  pressure  on 
all  merchants  to  increase  volume  to  meet  increased  operating  costs. 

Despite  these  inexorables  in  our  economic  and  merchandising  picture, 
present-day  planning  of  centers  moves  stubbornly  toward  greater  leveling 
of  individual  distinctions  among  stores.  It  tvould  seem  that  center  oper¬ 
ators  don’t  care  who  buys  what,  where,  so  long  as  they  come.  The  day  is 
coming  when  they  will  need  to  care,  and  to  adjust  design  to  their  renters’ 
specific  needs. 

The  center  is  not  a  villain  alone.  All  selling  methods  are  contributing 
to  new  market  conditions.  Self-selection,  like  center  design,  is  compound¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  sameness  in  all  stores.  Similarity  of  fixtures  reduces  all 
stores  to  the  same  look.  No  amount  of  sculpture  or  number  of  fountains 
in  a  plaza  can  offset  the  regimented  look— usually  intensified  by  being 
revealed  through  monotonous  panes  of  floor-to-ceiling  glass. 

In  centers,  where— as  elsewhere— nearly  40  pier  cent  of  all  merchandise  is 
non-essential,  where  as  many  dollars  of  profit  are  made  on  “wanting”  as 
on  “needing’’— such  conditions  for  shopkeeping  cannot  be  considered 
the  best. 


Excerpt-s  fnim  an  address  beftire  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Qiuncil  of  Shopping  Centers,  February  25th. 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

Executive  Opportunities 
and  Executive  Earnings 

How  fast  you  can  move,  how  far  you  can 
go,  how  much  you  can  earn  in  retailing 


By  Theodore  Schlesinger 

Vice  President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  and 
Chairman,  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


WE  in  the  department  store  field 
are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
our  business  as  if  “retailing”  and  “de¬ 
partment  store  retailing”  were  synono- 
mous  terms.  Although  I  recognize  the 
error  in  such  a  practice,  I  also  follow 
this  habit  solely  because  of  my  greater 
familiarity  with  the  department  store 
field.  I  trust  the  representatives  of 
other  segments  of  retailing,  of  which 
department  store  selling  is  but  one 
small  part,  will  forgive  this  lapse. 

.\n  interesting  and  informative  story 
could  be  written  on  the  great  breadth 
and  variety  of  retailing  activity.  There 
are  retailers  organized  into  chains  and 
independents.  There  are  food  and 
non-food  stores;  there  are  full-service 
stores,  no-service  stores,  and  all  grada¬ 
tions  in  between.  There  are  retailers 
in  a  countless  variety  of  multi-line 
establishments  and  there  is  an  even 
greater  array  of  sp>ecialty  type  retailers. 

Interestingly  enough,  any  pattern 
one  might  set  at  a  particular  moment 
would  probably  be  invalid  a  very  short 
time  later.  If  the  variety  by  type  in 
retailing  is  a  dominant  trait,  the 
persistent  changing  of  type  is  an 
even  stronger  characteristic.  Retailing 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 

New  retailers  are  being  born  daily. 
Others  are  dying  by  reason  of  age  or 
disease.  Specialists  are  becoming  gen¬ 
eral.  The  “general”  store  approach  is 
l)eing  narrowed.  The  bargain  appeal 
store  pops  up  and  then  starts  to  move 


in  the  direction  of  the  traditional  serv¬ 
ice  store,  while  the  latter  just  as  in¬ 
evitably  recognizes  the  customer  de¬ 
mand  for  change  in  p>olicy  and  practice 
by  meeting  price  and  limiting  service. 
Food  stores  are  adding  non-food  items 
and  vice  versa.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  describe  the  unlimited  kinds  of  re¬ 
tail  establishments,  all  of  w'hich  offer 
career  opportunity  to  the  job  seeker. 

Almost  one  in  four  of  all  employed 
non-agricultural  employees  in  the 
Ibiited  States  are  working  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  trades— more,  actually,  than 
in  transportation,  utilities,  construc¬ 
tion,  mining,  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  combined.  This  is  a  great, 
broad,  and  important  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Diversity  of  Opportunity.  There  is  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  every  type  of 
specialist  from  lawyer  to  artist  to  en¬ 
gineer  to  accountant  to  advertising 
man  to  operating  manager  to  person¬ 
nel  man,  etc.,  etc.,  not  to  mention  the 
most  imp>ortant  of  all:  the  merchant. 

Retailing  has  room  for  all  types  of 
specialists;  but  retailing  also  has  need 
in  great  number  for  the  general  exec¬ 
utive.  I  think  that  in  this  latter  re¬ 
spect  retailing  is  somewhat  unique. 
Few  other  industries  offer  so  much 
opportunity  for  the  individual  to  func¬ 
tion  as  the  general  manager  of  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  business  with  full  authority 
to  run  that  department  or  division  as 


This  is  the  text  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing's  tenth  annual 
conference  on  Careers  in  Retailing, 
held  in  New  York  on  February  28th. 
Mr.  Schlesinger's  speech  is  a 
straightforward  exposition  of  what 
retailing  offers  to  those  who  "are 
not  settling  for  anything  less  than 
great  accomplishments."  It  should 
be  immensely  useful  to  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  executive  recruitment. 


if  it  were  a  completely  independent 
establishment.  Retailing  offers  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
proprietor-manager  of  a  department 
or  division  with  all  of  the  obligations 
and  satisfactions  that  normally  go 
with  proprietorship. 

By  the  nature  of  the  organization 
form,  the  manager  of  a  merchandising 
unit  in  retailing  is  management  exec¬ 
utive,  sales  promotion  manager,  dis¬ 
play  manager  and  controller.  Admit¬ 
tedly  there  is  over-all  policy  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  there  are  staff  specialists 
to  help  in  these  varied  functions;  but 
in  the  final  analysis  the  merchandising 
executive  must  fulfill  all  of  them  in 
his  own  right  within  his  particular 
area  of  responsibility.  It  is  this  pecul¬ 
iar  fact,  flowing  from  retailing’s  organ¬ 
ization  form,  that  makes  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executive’s  job  so  demand¬ 
ing,  so  interesting,  and  so  rewarding. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  whether  you 
lean  to  specialized  activities  or  wheth¬ 
er  you  are  anxious  to  be  a  general  ex¬ 
ecutive,  retailing  has  opportunities 
unlimited  for  you. 

How  It  Pays.  Frequently  the  sole  cri¬ 
terion  of  opportunity  in  people’s  minds 
is  financial  comp>ensation.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone— but  it’s  pretty 
important.  How  does  retailing  shape 
up  in  this  respect? 

We  have  all  heard  much  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  how  good  or 
bad  are  the  earnings  opportunities  in 
retailing.  We  know  that  retailing 
affords  great  opportunities  to  women 
and  that  there  ar^,  by  nature  of  the 
business,  many  ^mqre  women  in  the 
executive  ranks  of  retailing  than  in 
most  other  industries.  We  also  know 
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that  there  are  many  high-paying  jobs 
for  l)oth  men  and  women  in  retailing. 
How  well  does  the  average  retail  ex¬ 
ecutive  fare  and  how  long  does  it  take 
him  to  accomplish  it? 

This  question  is  most  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  l)ecause  we  immediately  become 
involved  in  a  morass  of  terminology 
and  definitions.  In  our  trade,  such 
words  as  “buyer”  or  “divisional  man¬ 
ager”  are  used  to  describe  executive 
responsibilities  of  vastly  differing  types 
under  differing  circumstances.  A  buy¬ 
er  may  be  an  individual  spending  a 
major  portion  of  his  time  on  selling 
and  clerical  functions  while  also  hav¬ 
ing  some  responsibility  for  buying  the 
goods  of  a  department  whose  volume 
is  S40,000  or  $50,000  per  year.  In  such 
a  case,  even  the  somewhat  limited 
executive  portion  of  such  a  buyer’s 
responsibility  may  be  performed  under 
the  <4ose  supervision,  and  even  domi- 
naiHl,  of  a  higher-level  executive  who 
in  a  real  sense  is  the  actual  buyer  or 
manager  of  such  an  operation. 

In  other  cases— and  even  in  the  same 
size  or  in  only  slightly  larger  stores— 
a  so-called  “assistant  buyer”  may  actu¬ 
ally  have  greater  volume  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  freedom  of  executive  choice 
than  many  so-called  “buyers.”  The 
word  “buyer”  therefore  is  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  jobs  of  individuals  who  have 
limited  executive  responsibility  in 
very  small  op>erations,  as  well  as  to 
describe  the  function  performed  with 
full  executive  responsibility  over  a 
giant  department  of  volume  size  as 
great  as  that  of  an  entire  small  store. 
There  are  buyers  and  assistant  buyers 
who  are  young  men  on  the  way  up; 
there  are  others  for  whom  their  pres¬ 
ent  jobs  are  completely  satisfying  life 
careers. 

We  use  the  title  “division  manager” 
in  some  cases  where  it  actually  means 
“buyer.”  We  also  use  the  term  in  other 
stores  to  encompass  the  executive  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  division  in  the  sense  that 
can  only  be  described  as  "general 
manager”  of  a  tremendous  division  of 
the  business.  We  have  “general  mer¬ 
chandise  managers”  who  in  some  situ¬ 
ations  are  general  managers,  in  other 
cases  staff  assistants  to  the  head  of  the 
business,  and  in  still  others  indisting¬ 
uishable  from  “divisional  merchandise 
managers.” 

Any  effort  to  relate  earnings  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  job  titles  in  retailing  results 


in  confusion  and— when  we  deal  in 
medians  or  averages— in  low  dollar  re¬ 
sults  which  create  bad  impressions. 
The  black  eye  results  from  including 
in  various  levels  f>eople  who  really  do 
not  belong  there.  As  a  generality,  we 
apply  a  title  to  a  person  which  relates 
to  the  highest  form  of  work  he  per¬ 
forms  even  though  only  during  a 
small  portion  of  the  working  hours. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  find  as  a  result  that 
average  earnings  of  a  certain  job  level 
appear  to  be  low. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  some  real 
research  and  study  is  necessary.  If  we 
were  to  assume  that  executives  are 
those  who  produce  results  by  supervis¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  others,  we  probably 
should  study  the  retail  problem  in 
terms  of  level  of  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  we  were  to  call  the  rank  and 
file  worker  Level  I,  then  we  really 
should  say  that  the  first  true  execu¬ 
tive  (Level  II)  is  the  individual  who 
has  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
efforts  of  possibly  four  to  ten  such 
rank  and  file  workers.  Whether  such 
a  person  is  called  “assistant  buyer,” 
“buyer,”  or  “divisional  merchandise 
manager”  is  immaterial.  Unless  he 
has  the  amount  of  responsibility  indi¬ 
cated,  he  is  not  a  Level  II  employee 
even  though  he  or  she  may  be  most 
productive,  valuable,  and  necessary  to 
the  store.  Level  III  then  in  turn  be¬ 
comes  an  employee  who  supervises 
about  four  to  ten  Level  II  employees 
and  whether  you  call  him  “buyer,” 
“divisional  merchandise  manager,” 
“general  manager,”  or  “store  presi¬ 
dent”  is  also  unimportant.  And  so  on 
with  Levels  IV,  V,  or  VI  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  you  will  find  only  in  suc¬ 
cessively  larger  organizations.  .\nd 
since  we  in  department  stores  use 
many  staff  people,  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  equate  such  staff  execu¬ 
tives  to  the  corresponding  executive 
line  level  in  merchandising. 

Study  of  Executive  Earnings.  For  this 
presentation,  however,  I  have  made  a 
completely  different  type  of  study  of 
executive  compensation.  I  have  ig¬ 
nored  job  title  and  have  focussed  at¬ 
tention  on  college  graduates  who  have 
attained  supervisory  rank.  In  taking 
this  approach  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  only  college  graduates  have  im¬ 
portant  jobs  in  retailing.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  a  case  can  be  made  to  f>oint 
up  the  idea  that  almost  as  many  of  our 
high-level  jobs  are  held  by  those  with 
no  college  degree  but  some  college 
work,  by  those  with  high  school  diplo¬ 
mas  only,  and  by  those  without  even 
that  level  of  scholastic  background. 
The  purpose  of  using  the  college  de¬ 
gree  as  the  determinant  of  our  group 
in  the  present  study  is  that  we  there¬ 
by  eliminate  from  consideration  many 
of  those  store  employees  whose  status 
as  executives  can  be  considered  ques¬ 
tionable  l)ecause  of  the  semi -executive 
nature  of  their  work. 

In  making  this  study  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  those  in  retailing  with  col¬ 
lege  degrees,  I  have  had  available  for 
analysis  the  records  of  a  group  of  stores 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States  located  in  industrial  communi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  described  as  small- 
to  medium-sized  cities.  None  of  these 
stores  are  in  the  very  big  metropolitan 
centers  and  for  that  reason  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  findings  you  will  hear 
are  substantially  understated  from 
what  they  would  be  if  my  sample  were 
a  more  accurate  cross-section  of  the 
department  store  industry. 

This  group  of  stores  is  a  random 
sample  and  definitely  not  a  hand¬ 
picked  group.  The  basis  of  selection 
was  purely  that  of  the  easy  availability 
of  necessary  records.  The  following  is 
a  study  of  the  college  graduates  within 
this  group,  who  constitute  approxi¬ 
mately  25  jjer  cent  of  total  executhe 
force  in  these  stores.  Only  college 
graduates  who  have  already  gone 
through  their  full  store  training  per¬ 
iod  and  have  subsequently  been  as¬ 
signed  to  an  executive  level  job  have 
Ijeen  included.  Here  is  how  they  di¬ 
vide  by  age  brackets: 

19%  are  under  30 
40%  ”  30-34 

23%  ”  35-39 
13%  ”  40-50 

5%  ”  over  50 

We  see,  therefore,  that  approximate¬ 
ly  60  per  cent  are  age  34  or  less,  and 
40  per  cent  are  age  35  and  over.  From 
this  we  get  some  idea  of  speed  of  op¬ 
portunity  especially  when  the  effect  of 
wartime  service  is  also  evaluated  as  a 
delaying  factor  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
this  group. 

We  have  recorded  the  time  in  which 
each  has  reached  what  can  be  de- 
scrilied  as  executive  level.  This  is  what 
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our  record  shows: 


25%  reached  executive  level  in 
less  than  one  year 
44%  in  less  than  2  years 
66%  in  less  than  3  years 
78%  in  less  than  4  years 
95%  in  less  than  5  years 

^Vhat  are  the  earnings  of  our  test 
group?  ^Vell  the  range  is  pretty  broad, 
running  from  a  low  of  about  $4,000 
to  a  high  of  almost  $50,000.  Taking 
the  group  as  a  whole,  the  median 
earning  is  $7,200,  the  top  quartile 
$11,100,  and  the  top  decile  $16,300. 
By  age  groups  here  is  how  it  looks: 

.Median  Quartile  Decile 
Under  .30  S5.200  S7.2()0  S9.200 

.31-39  7.800  11,100  15.200 

40  &  Over  10,500  20,000  30,000 

Total  S7.200  .Sll.ltK)  SI  6.300 

Otir  college  graduates  of  various 
ages  are  scattered  in  an  earnings  pat¬ 
tern  from  $4,000  to  $50,000.  Amazing¬ 
ly,  the  low  point  of  $4,000  is  common 
to  all  three  age  brackets,  thereby  prov¬ 
ing  beyond  all  doubt  that  there  is 
no  magic  in  your  college  degree.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  executives  over  40  years 
of  age  as  of  this  time  make  $30,000  or 
more,  25  per  cent  make  $20,000  or 
more,  50  f)er  cent  of  them  make 
$10,000  or  more.  In  the  31  to  39  year 
bracket,  10  per  cent  make  more  than 
$15,000,  25  p>er  cent  make  more  than 
$11,000,  and  50  p>er  cent  make  more 
than  $8,000.  Even  in  the  under  30 
year  group,  10  p>er  cent  are  already 
above  $9,000,  25  per  cent  are  over 
$7,000,  and  half  are  well  above  $5,000. 

You  may  ask:  How  do  these  earnings 
compare  with  those  of  other  indus¬ 
tries?  We  do  not  know,  as  there  are 
few  such  studies  available.  From  what 
little  fragmentary  comparable  infor¬ 
mation  we  have,  it  seems  that  retailing 
has  a  record  of  which  it  can  be  proud. 

You  may  also  ask:  Are  these  stores 
typical  of  department  stores  nationally 
or  of  all  retailing?  Again  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  would  think  that  this,  if 
anything,  should  be  an  understate¬ 
ment  of  the  over-all  picture,  since  no 
big  stores  or  big  cities  are  included. 
\  compensation  study  is  presently  in 
prcxess  by  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  NRM.A  which  should  shed 
more  light  on  the  subject. 

Then  you  may  say:  What  about 
those  below  the  median?  My  only 
answer  to  that  can  be  to  point  out  to 


you  that  in  a  com|}etitive  economy 
there  are  no  guarantees.  The  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  $50,000  or  more  a 
year  in  a  career  carries  with  it  the 
risk  also  of  failure  to  make  that  or 
even  much  lower  amounts.  Retailing 
is  a  highly  competitive  field;  and  in 
competition  some  will  always  win, 
others  will  prove  mediocre,  and  some 
will  lag  behind.  And,  lest  in  saying 
that,  I  sound  as  if  there  were  only  room 
“at  the  top,”  I  hasten  to  add  that  re¬ 
tailing  has  jobs,  and  good  ones,  that 
match  the  varying  capacities  of  vary¬ 
ing  people.  There  are  satisfying  ca¬ 
reers  at  all  levels. 

Without  making  any  greater  claims, 
1  think  the  study  shows  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  opportunities  for  the  college  grad¬ 
uate  in  retailing,  if  he  is  average  or 
above  average  in  his  drive  and  capa¬ 
bilities,  can  be  described  as  being 
good  and  even  great. 

"A  Good  Chance."  But  I  think  I 
should  stress  the  top  of  the  ladder  for 
this  audience  since  all  of  you  today 
are  thinking  of  scaling  the  heights  and 


are  not  settling  for  anything  less  than  I 
great  accomplishments.  Time  enough  1 
later  for  you  to  make  your  compro-  ' 
mises  and  your  settlements. 

To  those  of  you  who  can  sense  the 
infinite  variety,  the  color,  the  excite¬ 
ment,  the  thrill,  the  imagination,  the 
ceaseless  creatfveness  of  retailing,  to  f 
those  who  can  understand  the  differ-  ! 
ence  between  a  business  of  people  and 
personal  contacts  and  a  business  just  | 
of  things,  to  those  who  can  coinpre-  I 
hend  what  we  mean  when  we  say  re-  I 
tailing  is  fun,  and  to  those  who  have 
the  capacity  to  respond  positively  to  | 
a  challenge,  to  you  I  commend  retail- 
ing  as  a  career  of  unlimited  opportun-  i 
ity  and  of  great  rewards.  | 

Among  various  Webster  definitions  [ 
for  “opportunity”  is  this  one:  good  I 

chance.”  In  those  simple  words  lies  f 
my  conclusion.  Retailing  offers  you  a 
good  chance— a  good  chance  for  ina-  | 
terial  accomplishment,  a  good  chance  | 
for  a  true  sense  of  satisfaction  in  busi-  y 
ness,  a  good  chance  for  a  good  life,  a  [i 
good  chance— or  opportunity— that  is  | 
truly  unlimited.  r 


D.E.  and  the  Competition  for  Manpower 


nETAILING  today  faces  the  threat  of 
becoming,  as  it  was  in  wartime, 
"the  nation's  foremost  non-essential 
industry,"  according  to  Loyal  D. 
Odhner,  managing  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council.  He 
pointed  out  recently  that  with  govern¬ 
ment  exerting  every  effort  to  interest 
students  in  scientific  careers,  the  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  program  will  re¬ 
quire  every  ounce  of  support  that  re¬ 
tailers  can  give  it.  In  wartime,  he  said, 
retailing  could  hardly  have  carried  on 
without  the  help  of  students,  and  the 
situation  now  shaping  up  has  some  of 
the  same  character  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Odhner  spoke  at  the  conference 
on  Distributive  Education  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Chain  Store  Council  held 
in  Pittsburgh  in  February.  D.E.  coordi¬ 
nators  present  urged  the  chain  store 
representatives  to  make  more  of  their 
opportunities  to  recruit  permanent  em¬ 
ployees  among  the  students.  One  said 
that  many  managers  look  upon  their 
D.E.  students  simply  as  additional  part- 
time  employees,  and  for  that  matter 
do  not  even  discuss  enrollment  in  D.E. 


with  other  student  employees  who  are 
not  taking  these  courses. 

Failure  to  understand  the  D.E.  pro¬ 
gram  creates  problems  for  the  teach-  [ 
ers  too,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  law 
requires  that  students  must  have  a 
designated  number  of  hours  of  work 
experience.  It  is  difficult  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  if  managers  hire 
D.E.  students  for  rush  periods  only  and 
then  lay  them  off.  One  coordinator 
said  that  a  chain  store  manager  may  f 
apply  for  as  many  as  seven  students 
when  the  school  is  enrolling  them  in  [; 
the  spring,  but  when  it  comes  to  place¬ 
ment  in  the  fall  he  hires  only  one  or 
two  and  lets  them  go  after  Christmas. 

It  was  stressed  repeatedly  at  the 
conference  that  Pittsburgh  department 
stores  do  a  better  job  of  supporting, 
selling  and  utilizing  D.E.  than  the 
chain  stores  do.  The  department  stores 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  office  | 

of  the  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation,  recommend  D.E.  work  to  their 
part-time  student  employees  and  vigo¬ 
rously  promote  the  adult  D.E.  courses  | 

to  their  regular  employees.  I 
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Background  information  about  important 
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BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BEHER  LIVING ...  THROUGH  CHtMISTRY 


SUMMER  TONIC:  ^'AUTOMATIC''  WASH  AND  WEAR 


A  successful  retail  operation,  each  new  generation 
of  merchants  is  taught,  stems  from  finding  and 
featuring  merchandise  the  customer  wants.  De¬ 
partment  store  history  is  studded  with  examples 
of  retailers  who  worked  creatively  with  resources 
to  develop  just  such  merchandise. 

Frequently  today  many  different  industries 
must  work  together  in  research  and  development 
before  a  really  new  product  emerges. 

That’s  how  it  has  been  with  "automatic'’  wash 
and  wear  clothing — the  latest  step  forwEud  in  the 
exciting  concept  of  wash  and  wear.  This  summer, 
stores  can  present  a  wide  variety  of  apparel  for 
men’s  and  boys’  wear,  and  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  that  cam  be  machine-washed,  machine- 
dried  at  home  and  ready  to  wear  with  little  if  any 
touch-up  ironing.  These  garments  will  also  show 
excellent  wrinkle  resistance  and  crease  retention. 
Both  the  neatness  and  convenience  will  last  the 
life  of  the  gEurment  when  it  is  made  with  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  “Dacron’’*  polyester  fiber,  “Orion’’** 
acrylic  fiber  or  nylon. 

To  make  possible  this  new  “automatic’’  con¬ 
cept,  Du  Pont  research  went  far  beyond  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  basic  fibers.  Du  Pont  textile  engineers 
worked  with  mills  on  fabric  constructions;  with 
clothing  manufacturers  on  tailoring  techniques 
and  findings;  with  appliance  makers  on  the  wash 
cycles  and  drying  temperatures  best  suited  for 
“automatic’’  wash  and  wear. 

Your  buyers  have  undoubtedly  seen  this  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  lines  of  their  resources  in  styles 
and  prices  that  fit  right  in  with  their  regular 
assortments.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  receive 


requests  for  enough  budget  to  stock  “automatic” 
wash  Eund  wesir  in  depth  right  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  It’s  sm  opportunity  to  lift  the  sagging  sum¬ 
mer  sales  curve — suid  with  full-price,  full-mark¬ 
up  promotions  at  that! 

Don’t  be  surprised,  either,  if  your  clothing  Euid 
applismce  buyers  get  together  on  a  laundering 
demonstration.  Stores  that  pioneered  “automat¬ 
ic”  WEU^  and  wear  men’s  suits  lEist  summer  built 
traffic,  excitement  Euid  sEdes  with  such  demon¬ 
strations. 

Although  clothing  onginoored  for  ''automatic" 
wash  and  wear  can  be  washed  Emd  drip-dried, 
thousEuids  of  homes  Edready  have  dryers  designed 
to  handle  these  gEurments.  MoEtt  of  the  1958  dryer 
lines  have  speciEd  settings  for  tl^  purpose  Eind 
are  Eulvertising  that  fact  to  consumers. 

This  spring  Euid  suixuner,  Ehi  Pont  will  Eulver- 
tise  wa^  Eind  weEur  heavily,  including  “automat¬ 
ic”  wEish  Emd  weEur.  Clothing  manufacturers  will 
be  playing  it  up  in  their  Eulvertising.  In  other 
words,  mEmy  of  your  customers  will  be  aware  of 
this  new  convenience. 

This  new  step  towEird  CEurefree  clothing  is  a 
development  worth  your  attention.  Would  you 
like  more  facts  about  it?  We’re  reEuiy  with  re¬ 
source  lists,  Edteration  techniques,  blend-level 
facts  EUid  other  information.  PleEise  contact  Textile 
Fibers  MerchEmdising,  £.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  (Inc.),  350  Fifth  Avenir,  New  York  City. 

*Du  Pom's  rogWorod  Irodomork  for  lit  polyoslor  llbor. 

**Dti  Ponf's  rogiiforod  trodomorli  for  Rt  ocryRc  Abor. 

Enioy  riio  "Du  Pool  Skew  of  Hto  Moolh'*  on  CBS-TV 
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Full-meal  vender  at  Broadway-Hol- 
lywood  store  in  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia,  goes  into  service  at  7  A.M.  for 
maintenance  personnel,  and  servi¬ 
ces  coffee  break  as  well  as  lunch. 


An  Employee  Food  Serulce 
That  Pays  Its  Own  Way 


Broadway-Hollywood  store 
is  fortunate  in  having  roof 
space  for  pleasant-weather 
lunching.  Indoor  space  for¬ 
merly  used  for  cooking  and 
dishwashing  w'ill  be  con¬ 
verted  to  additional  indoor 
seating  when  necessary. 


DEP.ARTMENT  stores  operating 
their  own  cafeterias  for  employees 
invariably  lose  money.  Even  where 
a  concession  arrangement  is  used, 
stores  generally  find  it  necessary  to 
subsidize  the  service. 

Quick,  convenient  lunch  service  for 
employees  is  essential  to  smooth  store 
operation.  But  in  busy  downtown 
areas,  employees  find  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  serv'ed  quickly  in  inex¬ 
pensive  outside  restaurants.  And  the 
problem  can  be  equally  acute  in  sub¬ 
urban  branch  stores. 

The  experience  of  the  Broadway- 
Hollywood  with  a  new  kind  of  food 
service  suggests  that  these  problems 
can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
lx>th  employees  and  management.  The 
store  recently  replaced  its  concession 
cafeteria  w'ith  a  food  vending  machine 
equipped  with  microwave  ovens  which 
can  offer  a  variety  of  both  hot  and 
cold  sandwiches,  salads,  milk,  cold 
drinks  and  hot  coffee.  The  food  vend¬ 
ing  machine  is  owned,  supplied  and 
serviced  by  Lunch-O-Mat,  Inc.,  which 
maintains  its  own  kitchens,  where  all 
the  food  is  prepared  and  packaged. 
Delivery  is  in  refrigerated  trucks. 


About  30  different  menu  items  are 
available  from  the  vending  machine 
company’s  kitchen,  and  a  single  ma¬ 
chine  can  offer  as  many  as  14;  For  a 
few  weeks  after  the  installation  at 
Broadway-Hollywood,  the  service  man 
changed  the  menu  frequently  and 
kept  a  close  check  on  sales  of  each 
item.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  had 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  food  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  450  employees. 

He  then  settled  on  certain  staples 
and  changed  the  remainder  of  the 
menu  every  other  day  for  variety.  He 
estimated  the  approximate  volume  of 
sales  and  set  a  service  schedule  to 
avoid  running  out  of  any  items  on 
the  menu.  In  most  areas  the  company 
is  set  up  to  deliver  emergency  supplies 
within  20  minutes  if  special  conditions 
cause  an  unusually  heavy  demand. 

The  number  of  machines  necessary 
for  a  department  store’s  employee 
lunchroom  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  number  of  employees  and  the 
available  public  restaurants  in  the 
area.  Regardless  of  the  variety  of  the 
menu,  a  certain  percentage  of  employ¬ 
ees  will  go  out  for  lunch  each  day. 

A  single  Lunch-O-Mat  machine  can 


serve  up  to  120  hot  sandwiches  in  a 
half  hour.  Coffee  cups  are  filled  in 
about  six  seconds  and  cold  foods  are 
served  instantly.  Two  hundred  people 
can  be  served  from  one  machine  with¬ 
out  refilling  if  each  selects  both  a  hot 
and  cold  drink,  a  sandwich  and  a 
salad.  However,  the  company  install¬ 
ing  the  vending  machine  or  machines 
can  quickly  determine  what  is  needed 
and  have  the  operation  running 
smoothly  within  a  week. 

Choice  and  price  for  a  specific  day 
from  the  vending  machines  might  be: 
Hot  sandwiches— pastrami,  barbecued 
beef  (35^),  grilled  hamburgers,  grilled 
frankfurters  (25^);  cold  sandwiches— 
ham  on  rye,  egg  salad,  tuna  salad  (25ff): 
fruit  jello  salad  (25^);  coffee,  lemon¬ 
ade,  milk  and  orange  juice  (10^). 

Worry  about  sanitary  standards  in 
department  store  employee  feeding 
facilities  is  removed  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  vending  machine.  Food  is 
prepared  in  state-inspected  kitchens 
and  packaged  immediately  in  sanitary 
paper  containers.  Once  enclosed  in 
the  machine  the  paper-packaged  food 
is  completely  protected  from  outside 
contamination.  Paper  cups  for  hot 
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and  cold  drinks  are  transferred  from 
the  packing  carton  to  an  automatic 
dispenser  within  the  machine.  With 
paper  cups  and  other  paper  items  all 
easily  disposable,  clean-up,  for  which 
the  store  is  responsible,  is  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

With  the  exception  of  overhead 
charges,  space,  lighting,  etc.,  the  vend¬ 
ing  machine  operation  pays  for  itself. 
Profits  from  sales  above  a  set  contract 
quota  revert  to  the  store  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  than  sufficient  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  employee  lunchoom  area. 

In  cases  where  the  vending  machine 
installation  replaces  a  conventional 
lunchroom  or  cafeteria,  it  means  the 
release  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
space.  The  vending  operation  does 
away  with  the  area  required  by  a  con¬ 
ventional  lunchroom  for  cooking,  dish¬ 
washing,  and  storage  of  silverware, 
china,  pots  and  pans  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  unit  occupies  only  14 
square  feet. 

E.  N.  Stuart,  general  manager  of  the 
Broadway-Hollywood  store,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  store’s  vending  ma¬ 
chine  employee  food  service  operation: 

“Before  this  miniature  automat  be¬ 
came  available,  we’d  worked  out  what 
we  thought  was  the  most  economical 
food  operation  possible— a  ‘concession’ 
arrangement  with  a  married  couple 
specializing  in  this  kind  of  service. 

“We  didn’t  have  to  furnish  food 
supplies,  but  we  had  to  provide  all 
the  equipment— china,  silverware,  pots 
and  pans,  hot  water,  gas,  porter  serv¬ 
ice,  etc.  The  cost  of  breakage  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Worse,  we  found  ourselves 
subsidizing  the  service  to  maintain  the 
contract  agreement. 

“Our  purpose  in  providing  food 
service  is  three-fold.  We  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  food  at  reasonable  prices  to 
our  employees.  We  want  to  spare  them 
the  battle  for  stools  at  crowded  ham¬ 
burger  counters.  We  want  to  provide 
‘on  location’  lunch  for  inclement 
weather. 

“Our  vending  machine  is  meeting 
all  these  requirements,  and  doing  so 
with  no  expenditure  on  our  part  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  minimal  part  of  our  porters’ 
time  in  keeping  the  lunchroom  prem¬ 
ises  neat.  Both  food  and  service  are 
excellent.  Profits  for  sales  over  the 
contract  quota  help  to  meet  what 
small  expense  there  is  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  area.’’ 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 


She  wasn’t  Whistler’s  mother,  but  she  might 
have  been  his  aunt.  She  was  elderly  respectability 
personified  as  she  sat,  hands  folded,  before  the 
credit  manager  on  whose  desk  reposed  a  small 
feather.  The  nice  old  lady  had  stolen  it!  .  . ,  The 
millinery  department  had  tabled  it  with  others  for 
clearance  at  10  cents  per  plume  but,  when  she 
picked  it  up,  she  had,  maybe  absent-mindedly, 
forgotten  to  put  down  a  dime.  “Protection”  had 
apprehended  her  on  the  sidewalk,  but  that  had 
been  three  hours  before,  and  as  closing  hour  approached,  the  law’s  victim 
showed  no  disposition  to  sign  the  “confession”  which  was  the  store’s  only 
defense  against  subsequent  civil  suit.  ...  At  that  point,  I  entered  and 
at  first  made  no  headway.  But  presently  conceiving  a  social  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  remembering  it  was  Saturday  night  and  in  Boston, 
I  asked:  “Are  you  having  beans  for  supper?”  “Oh  my  goodness!”  Grandma 
replied,  “Mine  arc  in  the  oven;  I  forgot  ail  about  them!”  Her  acute 
culinary  embarrassment  saved  the  situation  for  she  promptly  signed  the 
necessary  paper  and  went  home  with  nothing  further  from  me  but  a  re¬ 
assuring  smile,  since  conveying  the  same  thought  in  words  would  have 
been  “compounding  a  felony.”  ...  A  midwestern  merchant  was  visited 
by  the  police  chief  of  his  city,  whose  wife  could  be  saved  from  a  nervous 
breakdown  only  by  the  recovery  of  a  signed  confession  of  shoplifting 
she  had  left,  without  revealing  her  relationship  to  her  husband,  some 
years  before.  Lately  she  had  confided  to  him  the  secret  that  had  been 
preying  on  her  mind.  His  appeal  to  the  storekeeper  effected  recapture 
of  the  couple’s  title  to  domestic  peace. 

rue  been  reading  «  •  •  enough  NRMA  publications  on  the 

subject  of  shortages  to  justify  use  of  the  term  bibliography.  For  they  deal 
with  the  whole  range  of  twisted  human  reactions  to  daily  exposure  to 
temptation  in  the  form  of  merchandise  which  spells  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  but  opportunity  to  the  thief.  In  the  two  cases  cited  above,  the 
first  was  due  to  random  impulse,  the  second  to  compulsive  kleptomania. 
But  these  are  only  two  of  the  myriad  motivations  that  actuate  appro- 
priators  of  others’  property  in  retail  stores. .  .  .  Association  and  divis¬ 
ional  books  and  periodicals  on  inventory  shrinkages,  moreover,  make 
clear  that  while  thievery  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  stocktaking  losses, 
record-keeping  and  system  errors  and  other  inadvertencies  account  for 
huge  deviations.  .-Ml  of  these  causes  merit  repeated  review  together  with 
such  remedies  as  the  researchers  of  NRMA  staffs  and  committees  have 
been  able  to  develop  over  the  years.  ...  No  retail  executive  overseeing 
investigation  in  this  field  neetl  ponder  long  over  action  to  be  taken. 
It  is  all  blueprinted  in  NRMA’s  divisional  publications.  The  principal 
problem  is  the  time  schedule  for  taking  steps  indicated.  Applicable  por¬ 
tions  should  be  routinized  for  daily,  continuous  attention  by  responsible 
assistants.  The  new  edition  of  the  Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  should  be  scrutinized  meticulously.  So 
should  the  issues  of  Retail  Control  for  October  and  December,  1957, 
as  they  contain  informative  articles  on  "Combating  Crime  Losses”  and 
"Employee  Dishonesty  Insurance.”  The  Merchandising  Dwision’s  Buyer’s 
Manual,  devotes  the  ivhole  of  Chapter  14  to  "The  Buyer  and  Inventory 
Shortages.”  Store  Management’s  popular  Watch  Out  For  That  Thief 
is  in  fresh  reprint.  Worth  study  is  Traffic  Topics,  November  1957,  page 
9,  for  receiving  and  marking  angles. 
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ideas  to  help  you  SELL  and  SAVE! 


1.  Spring-Summer  promotion— Equitable’s 
low  cost,  stock  design  shopping  bags  come  in  gay 
colors.  These  hard-hitting  “walking  posters”  stim¬ 
ulate  sales  . . .  promote  your  store  name  . . .  reduce 
sends.  See  our  full  line  of  seasonal  and  year-round 
stock  designs. 


2.  Sells  on  sight .  . .  sells  on  touch  For 

“in  store”  packaging,  try  Equitable’s  “Redd-E-Close” 
polyethylene  bag  with  built-in  self  closure.  Super 
clear  bags  offer  complete  protection  .  .  .  permit  in* 
spection  of  contents  without  damage  to  package.  Five 
sizes  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 


45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
Maiiifaetarirt  tf  papir  and  poljratkjfltot  bags  ftr  Oapartmant  Stores 


Use  hamdy  coupon  for  free  samples  and  literarture 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  samples  and  literature  on  the  following 


3.  Protective  lampshade  shipper  New 

stock  polyethylene  lampshade  bag  by  Equitable  is 
water-proof,  dust-proof  and  soil-proof.  Trims  pack¬ 
ing  labor  and  material  costs.  Deliveryman  sees  the 
lampshade  .  .  .  handles  it  carefully  to  cut  damage 
claims.  Sturdy  bag  is  reusable  by  customer^ 


NAME 


TITLE 


STORE 


ADDRESS 


.STATE 


Please  visit  us  at  the  NATIONAL  PACKAGING  SHOW  •  BOOTH  1228  •  New  York  Coliseum.  May  26-30 


r 


The 

Stationery 

Department 


Our  12th  annual  report  on 
the  modern  merchandising  of 
stationery,  based  on  mail  and 
personal  interviews  with  retail 
buyers  and  resources. 


Traffic-Tapper 
or  Traffic-Generator? 

UNLIKE  so  many  departments  of 
the  store,  stationery  does  not  limit 
its  appeal  to  any  one  narrow  group  of 
customers.  Its  patrons  include  men 
and  women;  teens,  brides,  dowagers; 
students,  hostesses,  business  people; 
party-goers,  homebodies.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  something  for  everyone. 
Thus,  for  many  years,  it  has  been 
able  to  thrive  primarily  by  tapping 
the  main  floor  traffic  drawn  into  the 
store  by  the  promotions  of  other  de¬ 
partments. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  sta¬ 
tionery  tlepartment’s  great  asset,  its 


Service  and  Self-Service.  The  new  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.  store  in  Capitol  Court  offers  both 
service  and  self-service,  using  fixtures  designed  for  it  by  Rust  Craft  Institute.  On  open 
racks  in  background  are  greeting  cards,  playing  cards  (with  matches,  table  covers,  and 
other  related  items  right  near),  many  stationery  items.  In  hueground  is  single  counter 
of  relatively  conventional  type,  at  which  are  grouped  items  requiring  service  and  advice 
from  the  salesperson:  pens,  fine  stationery,  better  desk  accessories,  typewriters  and  office 
machines,  personalizing  service.  Note  that  typewriters  are  not  under  glass,  but  on  shelves 
that  can  be  pulled  forward  by  customer  to  permit  tryout.  Ken  Laumann  is  buyer. 


TIE  wrapped 


the  nicest 


That’s  why  customers  prefer  this  prestige 
line  that  covers  every  gift  occasion  from 
baby-welcomers  to  Christmas  booty. 
Every  day  in  the  year  there’s  a  customer  for  Tie -Tie - 
a  customer  for  you  if  you  stock  Tie-Tie ! 


J^-8ATiNTONK*— The  Original  lustrous  rayon 
gift  tie  that  sticks  to  itself  when  moistened, 
is  the  same  on  both  sides,  curls  easily, 
splits  into  desired  widths. 


Our  Nationally  A4verti^d 


RIBBON KTTK*  for  novel,  gracefully  curling 
bows. 


j;^Matching  tie-ons,  seals,  enclosures,  tags 
all  the  wrapping  accessories  that  bring 
extra  profit  to  you,  with  Tie-Tie. 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 

for  resale ...  for  store  use  . . .  are  created  by . . .  CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 
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2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  •  Clifton,  New  Jersey  ^ 
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tion,  it  was  likely  to  be  on  some 
gimmicky  item,  unrelated  to  his  ordi¬ 
nary  merchandise.  This  year,  buyers 
who  cooperated  in  the  study  almost 
invariably  named  stationery  items  as 
their  Ijest  1957  promotions:  greeting 
cauls  and  wraps,  letter  paper,  type¬ 
writers,  adult  games,  to  name  a  few' 
examples. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


conceivably  help  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  question 
of  windows.  A  dress  window  can  at¬ 
tract  women;  a  shirt  window  can  draw 
men;  a  luggage  window  w'ill  catch  the 
eye  of  travelers;  a  window'  of  major 
appliances  may  start  the  housewife 
refiguring  her  budget.  Yet  a  window 
of  pens,  papers,  typ)ewriters,  desk  acces¬ 
sories,  and  memo  pads  can  draw  the 
eye  of  each  and  all  of  these  groups. 
Party  paper  goods,  dinner  cantlles  or 
adult  games  in  a  window'  can  attract 
the  hostess;  a  few  greeting  cards  in  any 
window  can  enhance  the  gift  appeal 
of  whatever  merchandise  is  being 
shown. 


main  floor  location,  is  also  its  great 
handicap.  It  is  seldom  given  a  win¬ 
dow'— in  fact,  half  the  buyers  cooper¬ 
ating  in  this  study  rejwrt  that  they 
went  right  through  1957  with  neither 
a  window  of  their  own  nor  so  much 
as  a  piece  of  merchandise  in  the  win¬ 
dow'  of  some  other  department.  “You 
don’t  need  a  window',’’  the  buyer  is 
told.  “You’re  on  the  main  floor.  You 
get  plenty  of  traffic.” 

True,  stationery  departments  seem 
to  have  prospered  on  this  treatment. 
Their  volume  w'as  up  five  per  cent  last 
year,  when  most  other  departments 
barely  made  the  grade.  Yet  this  ap¬ 
pearance  of  success  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  department  is  doing  its 
best,  either  for  itself  or  for  its  store. 
Actually,  in  one  after  another  of  its 
classifications,  resources  point  out  that 
the  stationery  department  has  not 
been  keeping  pace  with  the  industries 
that  serve  it.  Each  year,  a  larger  share 
of  the  volume  seems  to  be  going  to 
other  outlets— and  along  with  it  has 
been  going  some  customer  traffic  the 
department  store  might  have  enjoyed. 


Missed  Opportunities.  A  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  missed  w'indow  opportun¬ 
ity,  incidentally,  crops  up  among  the 
stories  of  outstanding  1957  promo¬ 
tions.  One  buyer  reported  selling  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  of  an  adult  spelling 
game,  w'ith  nothing  more  than  a  mi¬ 
nuscule  newspaper  ad  out  of  which  to 
build  the  promotion.  No  window 
space  was  given  to  the  item— nor,  for 
that  matter,  to  any  other  from  that 
department  during  the  year.  Yet  con¬ 
sider  the  pulling  jxjw'er  of  an  adult 
game  that  takes  hold  almost  of  itself, 
that  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  fad. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


No  Dearth  of  Color.  Possibly  the  con¬ 
spicuous  absence  of  stationery  mer¬ 
chandise  from  department  store  win¬ 
dows  stems  from  an  outdated  idea  that 
the  merchandise  itself  is  drab.  Far 
from  it!  Pens  and  pencils  and  type¬ 
writers  are  in  lively  color  these  days— 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  New  York 
women’s  specialty  chain  borrowed 
colored  portable  typewriters  to  dress 
up  its  college  and  travel  w'indow's  re¬ 
cently. 

.\nd,  in  another  city,  a  department 
store  used  the  color  of  a  portable 
typewriter,  plus  a  lipstick  color,  to 
strengthen  the  color  appeal  of  its 
ready-to-wear  window's. 

Right  down  the  line,  every  one  of 
the  department’s  staple  classifications 
has  enough  color  and  charm  of  design 
to  stimulate  a  display  manager’s 
imagination  in  the  creation  of  a  w'in¬ 
dow,  or  to  fit  in  with  whatever  theme 
he  may  be  developing  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  Letter  paper  is  colorful  and 
is  boxed  with  flair  and  imagination; 
candles  and  paper  goods  come  in  a 
tremendous  variety  of  colors;  playing 
cards  key  their  designs  to  important 
themes  in  home  and  apparel  fashions; 
desk  accessories  change  shape  and 
color;  greeting  cards  adapt  to  any 
mood  and  taste. 

Moreover,  it  is  from  items  like  these, 
from  these  regular  stationery  classifica¬ 
tions,  that  buyers  now'adays  are  devel¬ 
oping  their  most  successful  promo¬ 
tions.  A  few  years  ago,  if  a  stationery 
buyer  named  his  outstanding  promo- 


Play  the  Winner.  Other  disturbing 
questions  lurk  behind  the  apparently 
gtKxl  volume  figures.  For  one  thing, 
can  any  department  do  its  best  for  a 
store  when  it  lives  simply  by  plucking 
customers  out  of  the  aisles?  In  many 
stores,  the  stationery  department’s  re¬ 
quests  for  windows  and  promotions 
are  brushed  aside  w'ith  such  regularity 
that  the  department  becomes  a  free 
loader  instead  of  a  contributor  to  the 
store’s  traffic. 

The  department  store  principle  of 
playing  the  winner  often  is  honored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  the  observ¬ 
ance  where  the  stationery  department 
is  concerned.  Obviously,  if  its  mer¬ 
chandise  has  enough  appeal  to  stop 
people  on  their  way  to  buy  other 
things,  then  its  merchandise  also  has 
enough  appeal  to  bring  people  into 
the  store  in  the  first  place.  Strongly 
promoted  and  strongly  merchandised, 
stationery  departments  could  surely 
generate  rather  than  tap  customer 
traffic.  And,  because  of  the  w'ay  the 
department’s  merchandise  appeals  to 
so  wide  a  variety  of  customers,  the 
traffic  that  stationery  generates  could 


Spring  Bridal  Festival.  \Vhen  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia,  staged  a  Spring  Bridal  Festi¬ 
val  in  January,  the  turnout  was  SRO. 
Cher  1,000  came  to  each  of  the  three 
downtown  fashion  show's;  the  branch 
showings,  held  in  the  selling  departments, 
drew  capacity  audiences  of  300  each.  Sta¬ 
tionery  tie-ins  included  featuring  the 
Bride’s  Reference  B«x>k.  which  is  published 
by  the  Bride’s  Magazine;  books  on  eti¬ 
quette,  and  cook  bcx»ks. 


Report  to  management  : 

If  some  of  these  games  had  been 
dropped  into  appropriate  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  windows,  the  store 
would  have  sold  additional  units  of 
the  two-dollar  game  and  it  w'ould  have 
enhanced  the  stopping  power  of  those 
windows.  It  would  have  drawn  people 
into  the  store  for  a  small  item  and 
given  itself  the  chance  of  keeping 
them  there  long  enough  to  buy  larger 
ones,  too. 

Windows,  of  course,  are  only  part 
of  the  story  of  what  is  needed  to  get 
full  benefit  from  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  The  department  itself  has  to  be 
geared  up  to  serve  the  customer  s[jeed- 
ily  and  well,  to  encourage  the  custom¬ 
er  to  return  again  by  showing  that  it 
has  what  she  wants  in  stock. 

It  is  here  that  many  stationery  de¬ 
partments,  including  some  in  surpris¬ 
ingly  good  stores,  are  weak.  The  buy¬ 
er,  overbought  department-wise,  has 
stopped  buying  and  is  out  of  a  fast- 
moving,  much-wanted  staple.  Or  the 
staple  is  in  stock,  but  the  fixtures  in 
the  department  are  so  inefficient  that 
the  forw'ard  stock  always  seems  to  need 
replenishing  from  an  upstairs  stock- 
room  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  day.  Or 
the  goods  are  in  stock,  but  there  is  just 
no  room  to  put  them  on  display  and 
the  customer,  seeing  a  few  people  al¬ 
ready  at  the  counter,  doesn’t  bother 
to  wait  for  a  chance  to  ask  a  salesgirl 
where  the  body  has  been  hidden  this 
time. 

Fixtures  First.  A  first  step  toward  put¬ 
ting  the  stationery  department  into 
high  gear  is  to  take  a  good  look  at  its 
fixtures.  Do  they  really  show  the  as¬ 
sortment?  Were  they  designed  for  sta¬ 
tionery?  Or,  as  in  some  stores,  art 
they  hand-me-downs  from  other  de¬ 
partments?  One  buyer  (whose  sales 
fell  off  last  year,  instead  of  going 
ahead)  reports  that  his  fixtures,  oldies 
from  another  department,  are  such 
misfits  that  many  of  his  best  items 
cannot  be  displayed.  With  the  fixtures 
he  now  has,  he  makes  poor  use  of  his 
space  and  asks  for  more  room;  with 
projjer  fixtures,  his  space  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  ample. 

I'hat’s  one  reason,  often  overlooked, 
why  self-selection  fixturing  works  out 
so  well  in  stationery.  There  are  other 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

reasons,  too.  To  cite  a  few  that  one 
buyer  names:  “Here  is  the  answer  to 
reduced  selling  costs,  customer  wait¬ 
ing,  impulse  buying  .  .  .  faster  turn¬ 
over  and  bigger  profits.”  But  let’s  not 
forget  the  matter  of  space. 

When  there  are  two  aisles,  one  for 
customers  and  one  for  the  salesperson^ 
space  is  wasted.  When  the  same  mov- 
ing-around  space  is  shared  by  custom¬ 
ers  and  salespeople,  there  is  more  room 
for  fixtures,  and  the  fixtures  them¬ 
selves,  relieved  of  the  requirement  of 
doubling  as  counters,  can  be  designed 
for  maximum  efficiency.  More  goods 
can  be  shown,  more  stock  can  be  kept 
handy,  and  more  sales  can  be  rung  up 
in  the  same  space. 

Certainly,  this  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  these  days,  when  so  many 
departments  traditionally  carried  up¬ 
stairs  are  moving  down  or  putting  out¬ 
posts  on  the  main  floor! 

Open  Selling.  A  tremendous  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  stationery  department’s 
merchandise  lends  itself  to  open  sell¬ 
ing.  For  the  rest— fountain  jjens, 
higher-priced  desk  accessories,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  items— Rust  Craft  Institute  recom¬ 
mends  one  counter  at  which  these  var¬ 
ious  things  can  be  grouped.  Behind 
this  counter  would  be  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  best  salespeople,  ready  to  do 
the  more  leisurely  type  of  selling  re¬ 
quired,  and  reasonably  immune  from 
requests  to  ring  up  the  myriad  small 
sales  made  in  other  sections. 

There  is  still  among  some  manage¬ 
ments  the  feeling  that  open-selling 
fixtures,  for  all  their  virtues,  carry  the 
feeling  of  self-service.  They  needn’t. 

salesgirl  can  be  as  helpful  and  gra¬ 
cious  in  the  aisle  as  she  is  behind  a 
counter— and  can  discourage  a  sale  as 
effectively  behind  a  showcase  as  any¬ 
where  else.  It’s  all  a  matter  of  how  a 
store  first  selects  and  then  trains  its 
people. 

There  is  also  still  a  misapprehension 
among  some  managements  that  open¬ 
selling  fixtures  pay  for  themselves  by 
cutting  down  on  the  size  of  the  selling 
staff.  In  practice,  they  do  that  only 
relatively— by  making  it  possible  for 
the  same  number  of  people  to  handle 
more  customers  with  less  delay,  and, 
a  point  not  to  be  belittled,  by  giving 


the  customer  a  chance  to  sell  herself 
more  and  better  merchandise. 

Trading  Up  or  Down?  A  weakness  of 
selling  in  many  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  store,  is  the  salesperson’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  limit  the  customer  to  the  grade 
and  quantity  she  herself  would  buy. 
One  customer  tells  of  looking  unhap¬ 
pily  at  a  two-dollar  bridge  table  cover 
and  asking  if  the  store  had  others. 
“Yes,”  said  the  salesperson,  “but 
they’re  five  dollars.”  Another  talks  of 
asking  if  the  department  had  some 
really  unusual  book  ends  she  could 
give  as  a  gift,  only  to  be  told,  “Well, 
we  do  have  some  imports,  but  they’re 
ten  dollars.”  In  neither  case  was  there 
a  move  to  trot  out  the  merchandise 
the  salesperson  considered  too  high— 
and  in  both  cases,  there  was  serious 
affront  to  the  customer. 

When  the  various  grades  carried  are 
on  display,  the  department  has  a 
chance  to  trade  up  (as  many  depart¬ 
ments  have  done  this  past  year).  There 
is  also  an  opportunity  for  the  custom¬ 
er  to  get  the  full  impact  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  assortment— its  strongest 
weapon,  in  many  instances,  against 
competing  outlets.  Breadth  of  assort¬ 
ment  is  what  draws  customers  to  the 
stationery  department  for  many  of  its 
items,  and  what  keeps  them  coming 
back. 

Basics,  Always  Basics.  Along  with 
breadth  of  assortment,  the  department 
needs  completeness  in  its  basic  stocks. 
With  all  the  many  items  to  be  watched, 
that’s  not  easy  to  achieve,  but  if  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  to  lose  their  confidence 
in  the  department  and  the  store,  the 
job  has  to  be  done.  Despite  all  the 
rhetoric  on  basic  stocks,  however,  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  overbought  or  who  want 
to  plunge  on  a  new  promotional  item 
tend  to  stop  buying  temporarily.  The 
fastest  selling  staples  are  usually  the 
first  to  run  out,  of  course,  and  then 
the  department  presents  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  fringe  items,  sizes  and  colors, 
but  nothing  at  all  in  the  most  wanted 
ones. 

“Show  me  a  store,”  says  one  re¬ 
source,  “that  has  its  own  basic  stock 
control  system  and  VH  show  you  a 
good  stationery  department.  It  doesn’t 
matter  what  the  system  is.  So  long 
as  that  stock  is  counted  and  filled  in 


You  Can 
Sell  More 
Than  $600 
Per  Square 
Foot  of  Space 
with  PARAGON 
CANDLES 


•  • • and 
Average  46.1% 
Gross  Margin! 


PARAGON’S  Exclusive 

Bank  of  Color  Merchandisers 

Guarantees  It  For  YOU! 


•  Only  Paragon  has  proven  that  sales  per  square  foot  of  selling  space 
can  double  .  .  .  triple  store  averages  on  any  floor! 

•  Bank  of  Color  displays  not  only  sell  more  but  stock  more  candles  per 
square  foot  at  less  cost.  It  is  a  complete  "Candle  Store." 

•  Visual  inventory  control  plus  maximum  opportunity  for  customer  self¬ 
selection,  increases  sales  as  much  as  200%! 

•  Unique  construction  allows  for  expansion  of  your  candle  department  as 
sales  grow.  All  units  custom  designed  for  maximum  utility. 

,  •  Gives  the  proper  emphasis  and  display  to  your  customers'  complete 
candle  needs.  "Suggests"  more  sales  visually  at  lower  selling  costs. 


»  Paragon  stands  alone  in  the  Candlemaking  Art  ...  in  Candle 
selling  techniques  ...  in  the  creation  of  volume  selling  candle  designs.  Truly  the  easiest 
selling  candle  brand  with  which  you  can  identify  your  store. 


Gef  the  full  story  at  New  York  Stationery  Show 
Room  7003/  Hotel  New  Yorker 


VICTRYLITE  CANDLE  CO.,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
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I  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT ;  the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


regularly,  the  department  will  sell 
gotxls,  attract  customers,  and  make  a 
profit.”  Other  resources  echo  his 
sentiments,  pointing  out  that  their 
own  men  cannot  get  to  stores  often 
enough  to  catch  the  holes  in  the  stock 
before  the  customers  have  found  them. 

More  to  the  point,  the  resource’s 
man  has  no  way  to  reserve  part  of  any 
department’s  budget  for  needed  fill- 
ins.  That’s  management’s  privilege 
and  responsibility.  And  perhaps  that’s 
why,  in  stores  where  control  of  basic 
stocks  is  handled  for  all  departments 
from  on  high,  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  contributes  its  fall  share  of  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  and  good  will,  as  well  as 
volume  and  profit. 


Spectacular  for  Personalized  Greetings.  Wanamaker’s- Philadel¬ 
phia  used  vertical  panels  to  display  greeting  cards  by  theme,  so 
customers  could  select  those  for  personal  engraving  with  minimum 
effort.  Shown  is  one  end  of  the  store’s  auditorium,  with  display 
as  it  stood  during  October  and  early  November.  One  girl  handled 
customer  orders  here.  .At  other  end  of  auditorium,  not  seen,  four 
clerks  handled  conventional  albums,  boxed  cards  and  gift  wraps. 


among  the  store’s  regular  customers;  it 
can  be  the  wedge  to  encourage  them 
to  reach  up  in  taste  and  quality  for 
the  merchandise  carried  by  that  store, 
not  only  in  greeting  cards  but  also  in 
its  other  departments.  Poorly  run,  a 
sale  of  that  type  risks  cheapening  the 
store  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  customers, 
or  planting  the  idea  that  the  only 
smart  way  to  buy  is  to  wait  for  the 
inevitable  sales. 

Well  or  badly  managed,  these  post- 
Christmas  sales  have  been  eye-openers 
in  proving  that  greeting  cards  and  gift 
wraps  on  their  own  can  draw  people 
into  the  store,  even  at  a  time  of  year 
w'hen  the  average  customer  couldn’t 
be  less  interested  in  shopping.  Other 
types  of  Christmas  card  promotions 
have  proved,  too,  that  other  appeals 
besides  clearances  can  be  used  just  as 
effectively  to  create  traffic.  Manage¬ 
ment  can  choose  from  among  several 
possibilities  those  that  are  most  in 
keeping  with  the  store’s  aims  and 
needs  and  then  give  the  buyer  a  green 
light— i.e.,  budget,  facilities,  and  pro¬ 
motion  funds. 


Greeting  Cards  Are  Drawing  Cards 


Like  the  stationery  department  it¬ 
self,  the  greeting  card  section  has 
proved  that  it  can  tap  the  traffic  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  store.  That  it  can  also 
draw  customers  into  the  store  on  its 
own  is  now  becoming  steadily  more 
obvious,  for  stores  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  w'ith  greeting  card  promo¬ 
tions  in  a  way  that  highlights  the 
power  of  this  merchandise  to  create 
traffic. 

The  picture  is  alw-ays  a  little  ob¬ 
scure  before  important  gift  occasions 
like  Valentine’s  Day,  Easter,  Christmas, 
Mother’s  Day.  For  all  the  throngs  at 
the  greeting  card  counters,  there  is 
no  w'ay  to  be  sure  how  many  of  those 
people  were  drawn  into  the  store  by 
the  cards  and  how  many  came  primar¬ 
ily  to  see  the  offerings  of  other  depart¬ 
ments. 


of  attention,  and  nothing  but  a  store’s 
liberal  exchange  policy  seems  capable 
of  bringing  a  customer  downtown.  It 
is  at  precisely  this  time  of  year  that 
some  buyers  have  run  highly  success¬ 
ful  sales  of  Christmas  cards— half-price 
sales,  it  is  true,  but  sales  that  never¬ 
theless  demonstrate  the  greeting  card 
section’s  ability  to  bring  customers 
into  the  store. 

These  half-price  sales,  which  some 
buyers  name  as  their  most  successful 
promotions  of  the  year,  are  a  sort  of 
cross  between  a  January  clearance  and 
an  .\ugust  fur  sale.  Too  late  for  this 
year  and  too  early  for  next,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  offered  at  bargain  prices. 

.Sometimes  the  sale  is  a  legitimate  re¬ 
tail  clearance:  sometimes  the  assort¬ 
ment  is  fattened  by  additional  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  store’s  regular  re¬ 
sources.  Occasionally,  it  includes  leav¬ 
ings  and  sw’eepings  bought  especially 
for  the  sale  from  resources  whose  cards 
were  never  carried  in  the  store. 

Properly  run,  a  half-price  sale  can  Painless  Personalizing.  At  Wanamak- 
draw  customers  from  an  income  level  er’s,  Philadelphia,'  for  instance,  there 
a  shade  lower  than  that  which  prevails  was  an  early  presentation  of  personal- 


Post-Christmas  Promotions.  The  pic¬ 
ture  becomes  much  clearer  when  greet¬ 
ing  cards  are  promoted  at  “off”  times, 
when  the  rest  of  the  store  is  quiet. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  week  after 
Christmas,  when  returns  are  the  focus 
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For  Mother’s  Day-or  any  day- 
10-to-l  she  prefers 
Hallmark  Cards* 


^  And  your  customers  do,  too!  With  good 
reason:  the  most  appealing  and  distinc¬ 
tive  line — hacked  hy  years  of  leadership 
in  national  TV  and  magazine  advertising. 
'  And  the  hest  is  yet  to  come ! 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  KANSAS  CITY41.  MO. 
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Depth  of  Stock  in  Branch. 
These  Hallmark-designed  fix¬ 
tures  at  Gimbel’s  branch  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania, 
are  intended  to  answer  a  com¬ 
mon  branch  problem;  depth 
of  stock.  The  j>ockets  have 
been  made  quite  deep,  so  that 
even  on  a  busy  day  they  can 
hold  the  necessary  stock. 


ized  Christmas  cards  that  was  both  im¬ 
pressive  and  spectacular,  and  certainly 
a  refreshing  change  from  the  usual 
way  of  ordering.  Ordinarily,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  select  a  card  for 
personalizing  sits  at  a  desk,  rests  her 
feet,  and  looks  through  albums  to 
make  her  choice.  If  the  buyer  hasn’t 
kept  a  firm  hand  on  himself,  there  will 
be  far  too  many  albums  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  but  no  customer  will  consider  the 
job  done  until  she  has  looked  through 
every  last  one  of  them.  Congestion, 
confusion,  and  irritation  prevail,  and 
the  customer  begins  to  wonder  if  she 
shouldn’t  have  stayed  at  home  and 
bought  from  a  door-to-door  canvasser, 
Wanamaker’s  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  selection  fast  and  easy 
w'as  to  mount  its  assortment  on  verti¬ 
cal  panels,  arranging  the  cards  accord¬ 
ing  to  theme,  and  to  set  these  free¬ 
standing  panels  up  in  its  auditorium. 
Customers  could  walk  about,  rule  out 
at  a  glance  the  categories  they  didn’t 
want,  and  then  concentrate  on  the 
classification  that  most  intrigued  them. 
A  girl  stationed  near  the  panels  was 
ready  to  take  the  order  as  soon  as  the 
customer  had  decided.  Looking  over 
the  panels,  customers  got  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  the  store’s  wide  but  carefully 


Expanded  Department.  Reflecting  the  growing  importance  of 
greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps  in  suburban  branches  is  this  new 
insullation,  planned  with  the  help  of  Norcross,  at  Bamberger’s 
Morristown  branch;  it  replaces  a  small,  corner  location  in  which 
most  of  the  cards  were  on  mounts.  Now  all  cards  are  exposed, 
and  so  are  four  times  the  number  of  wrapping  designs.  Fixtures 
are  low,  to  permit  view  of  gift  department  (behind  camera);  also 
very  narrow,  to  permit  showing  selection  in  small  space.  Two 
extra  pairs  of  racks  fit  into  open  space  near  main  aisle  for 
seasonal  peaks.  Location  is  near  elevators  from  parking  area. 


selected  assortment,  yet  they  couUl 
make  their  choices  painlessly  and 
quickly— and  still  have  time  and 
strength  for  other  shopping. 

The  display  at  Wanamaker’s  was  in 
position  from  September  30th  to  No¬ 
vember  11th,  a  time  of  year  when  it  is 
good  business  to  get  people  into  the 
store  and  thinking  about  Christmas. 
Sharing  the  auditorium  with  the  pan¬ 
els  was  another  outpost  of  the  greeting 
card  department— a  60-foot  counter  of 
gift  wrappings  and  boxed  assortments, 
and  a  counter-and-albums  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  conventional  type  for 
those  who  wanted  to  choose  their  per¬ 
sonalized  cards  that  way.  Observers 
noted  that  when  the  clerk  was  avail¬ 
able  at  the  panels,  customers  gave  her 
their  orders:  when  she  was  busy  or 
absent,  they  sauntered  over  to  the  al¬ 
bums  and  settled  down  for  a  long  stay. 

Solid  Pack  Offers.  Promotions  of  per¬ 
sonalized  cards  can  draw  customers 
into  the  store  even  in  midsummer  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  store  is  in  an  area  where 
summer  and  w'inter  temperatures  do 
not  vary  too  sharply.  As  a  change 
from  the  usual  procedure  of  simply 
inviting  the  customer  to  see  the  assort¬ 
ment,  one  resource  suggests  featuring 
solid-pack  boxes,  made  up  of  higher- 
priced  designs,  at  well  below  their 
usual  price.  Such  midsummer  promo¬ 
tion  is  an  attraction  for  the  customer 
whose  taste  is  a  jump  ahead  of  her 
budget;  it  is  also  a  way  to  stir  up  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  during  the  dull  season. 

Much  later  in  the  season,  the  buyer 
can  again  stock  solid-packs  from  top- 
of-the-line  designs,  to  take  care  of  last- 
minute  shoppers  who  want  something 
better  than  the  inexpensive  assort¬ 
ments  usually  featured  for  while-you- 
shop  personalizing  later  in  December. 
At  that  time  of  year,  of  course,  every 
department  of  the  store  is  doing  its 
share  to  pull  traffic.  The  purpose  in 
featuring  the  finer  cards  along  with 
the  others,  at  this  stage  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
late  yet  quality-conscious  customers 
for  personalized  greetings  do  not  have 
to  take  themselves  and  their  buying 
impulses  elsewhere  during  these  stra¬ 
tegic  few  weeks. 

\ 

Business  Greetings.  Still  another  stir¬ 
rer-up  of  interest  via  the  greeting  card 
section  has  to  do  with  business  greet- 
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cibson’s  beautiful  new  plant  is  the  greeting  card  industry  s  most  modern. 

. . .  But  its  real  beauty  is  the  way 

it  serves  you  better  than  ever! 


More  important  than  the  obvious  beauty  of  Gibson’s 
new  10-acre  plant  is  the  underlying /MwcOona/  beauty 
that  will  mean  better  service  . . .  and  more  business  . . . 
for  you. 

More  Important  than  the  glass  walls,  marble  facades, 
air  conditioning,  and  40  acres  of  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped  "yard”  is  the  basic  modern  design  that  sets 
new  standards  of  efficiency  for  the  industry. 

It  includes  new  precision  machines  whose  delicate 
embossing  will  make  Gibson  cards  your  all-time  best 
sellers.  It  includes  new  gravity  stock  racks  that  will 


cut  squarely  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  fill  your 
orders.  It  includes  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  custom- 
built  studios,  where  Gibson  artists  will  continue  to 
raise  their  creative  goals  (and  your  resulting  sales). 
And  it  also  includes  plenty  of  room  for  the  future 
growth  that  your  growing  Gibson  business  will  demand. 

You’ll  be  feeling  the  impact  of  Gibson’s  modernization 
soon  .  .  .  and  strongly  .  .  .  where  it  counts  most — 
in  your  own  store!  And  you’ll  feel  it  not  only  in  terms 
of  faster  service,  but  also  in  the  ever-increasing  stature 
of  Gibson  Greeting  Cards  themselves. 


Th*  filkiM  Art  C*..  CiMliiMti  S7,  Okl* 

Gibson  salesmen  are  everywhere^  ready  to  service  your  greeting  card  department  and  help  in  every  u/ay. 
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REPORT  TO  management!: 

ings.  Most  business  and  professional 
offices  in  the  store’s  trading  area  send 
Christmas  greetings  (and  buy  plenty 
of  stationery  items,  too.)  A  smart  an¬ 
nouncement,  mailed  to  them  early  in 
the  year,  can  bring  to  the  store  their 
Christmas  card  business,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  Christmas  gift  business 
they  will  be  placing  later  in  the  year. 
.\fter  all,  it  is  much  easier  on  office 
routine  when  a  department  store  gift 
wraps  and  mails  the  firm’s  gifts  than 
when  the  boss’s  secretary  declines  dic¬ 
tation  for  a  week  in  order  to  do  the 
packages! 

To  woo  the  business  firms,  greeting 
card  business  can  be  solicited  very 
early,  regardless  of  climate  variations 
in  the  area.  Business  gift  purchases 
can  be  solicited  fairly  early,  too,  long 
before  consumer  shopping  for  gifts 
gets  into.full  swing.  The  sales  involved 
are  worth  going  after,  even  if  the  sta- 
'  tior^ry  buyer  has  to  learn  a  few  things 
about  outside  selling  from  the  major 
appliance  and  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ments.  Much  more  is  involved  than 
just  the  greeting  cards,  the  commercial 
stationery,  or  even  the  occasional 
chance  to  decorate  a  businessman’s 
office.  There’s  always  the  possibility 
that  the  businessman  who  has  a  warm 
feeling  toward  the  store  for  the  w'ay  it 
handled  his  office  problems  will  let 
that  warm  feeling  carry  over  when  he 
is  ready  to  buy  his  wife  a  fur  coat,  or 
to  pack  his  son  off  to  college,  or  to 
pay  his  daughter’s  wedding  bills. 

According  to  Life’s  study  of  consum¬ 
er  expenditures,  the  18  per  cent  of  our 
households  that  are  headed  by  propri¬ 
etors,  managers,  and  professionals  buy 
24  p)er  cent  of  all  goods  and  services. 
Households  headed  by  professionals 
spend  $28  a  year  on  writing  equip¬ 
ment;  those  headed  by  proprietors  and 
managers,  $25  a  year.  The  general 
average  is  $18  |x.>r  household.  The 
same  Life  study  shows  the  spending  of 
households  in  these  two  categories  to 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  in  clothing  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  too. 

If  the  business  greeting  card  can  be 
a  wedge  toward  channeling  some  of 
this  purchasing  into  the  store’s  other 
departments,  the  effort  involved  may 
prove  more  than  worth  while. 

3C 


Opportunities 

IN  most  stores,  the  potential  ability 
of  letter  paper  to  create  traffic  re¬ 
mains  unproved.  For  that  matter, 
there  are  many  stationery  departments 
so  w’rapped  up  in  other  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  social  stationery  itself 
has  been  crowded  almost  out  of  the 
picture;  it  doesn’t  even  get  a  chance 
to  tap  the  traffic  that  already  exists, 
much  less  to  pull  its  weight  in  creating 
traffic.  By  overlooking  its  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  letter  paper,  many  a  stationery 
department  is  sending  its  store’s  cus¬ 
tomers  to  other  outlets. 

Here  is  how  one  resource  sums 
things  up:  “Traditionally,  department 
stores  have  given  very  fine  displays  to 
writing  paper,  but  in  recent  years  sta¬ 
tionery  has  been  replaced  in  the  best 
traffic  areas  by  gimmicks,  wrought 
iron,  china,  etc.  .  .  .  Our  particular 
type  of  stationery  is  being  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  merchandised  through  the 
stationery  stores,  gift  shops,  and  even 
drug  stores.  They  have  been  willing 
to  give  substantial  displays  and  have 
begun  to  take  some  of  the  business 
away  from  the  large  department  stores. 
.  .  .  Many  smaller  stores  are  doing  a 
better  volume  in  boxed  stationery 
than  some  of  the  larger  department 
stores.  .  .  .  Letter  paper  business  is 
something  you  can  rely  on  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  volume  each  year.  It 
is  not  a  passing  fancy.’’ 

Plenty  to  Promote.  People  do  write 
letters,  and  they  do  buy  letter  paper 
if  it  is  offered  to  them.  Among  the 
best  promotions  of  1957  cited  by  co¬ 
operating  buyers  are  several  in  this 
field:  An  88-cent  sale;  a  sale  of  $2 
boxed  paper,  plus  monogram,  for  $3; 
an  offer  to  the  clientele  of  a  particular¬ 
ly  high-quality  store  to  imprint  sta¬ 
tionery  in  an  informal  manner  suit¬ 
able  for  couples  to  use  when  writing  to 
friends  with  whom  they  are  on  a  first- 
name  basis. 

Letter  paper  manufacturers,  inci¬ 
dentally,  have  met  more  than  half-way 
the  hurried  habits  that  cut  into  our 
time  for  writing  letters.  There  are 
sjjecial  boxed  pap>ers  for  inviting 


in  Letter  Paper 

people  to  parties,  for  thanking  them, 
for  describing  the  new  home— papers 
on  which  a  few,  hastily  written  lines 
seem  both  appropriate  and  adequate. 

Nor  have  individual  manufacturers 
been  laggard  in  dreaming  up  promo¬ 
tional  ideas.  One,  Montag,  is  coming 
out  with  special  travel  stationery,  a 
natural  for  tie-ins  with  other  travel 
merchandise.  Another  firm,  Eaton, 
uses  its  consumer  advertising  to  invite 
people  to  send  handwriting  samples  to 
the  company’s  expert  who,  in  turn, 
will  recommend  the  open-stock  paper 
suited  to  their  personalities. 

Industry-wide  promotion  takes  the 
form  of  National  Letter  Writing  Week, 
going  into  its  twenty-first  year  this  fall. 
Among  the  vast  collection  of  sjjecial 
weeks,  this  one  is  unique  in  that  the 
Post  Office  gives  it  energetic  backing. 
An  outstanding  example  last  year  was 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  the 
postmaster  himself  contacted  practi¬ 
cally  every  store,  library,  Y,  court¬ 
house,  terminal,  hotel,  and  college  to 
urge  display  of  the  official  poster. 
Moreover,  he  w'ent  on  the  air,  using 
both  radio  and  TV,  in  the  cause  of 
letter  writing. 

Teens  and  Brides.  Among  our  most 
industrious  letter  writers,  we  find,  of 
course,  teen-age  girls— those  eager  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  courted  in  so  many  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store,  not  only  for 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets  but 
also  for  the  family  spending  they  in¬ 
fluence. 

Seventeen  Magazine  has  estimated 
that  these  girls  each  write  65  letters  a 
year;  that  the  average  girl  goes  out  to 
buy  stationery  three  times  a  year;  that 
half  these  girls  get  gifts  of  stationery. 
And  their  interest  in  letter  writing  is 
so  strong  that  thousands  of  them  sent 
their  dimes  to  the  magazine  for  copies 
of  a  booklet  on  letter  w-riting  that  it 
brought  out  last  fall. 

Another  customer  important  to  both 
the  store  and  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  bride,  whose  announce¬ 
ments  and  whose  stationery  trousseau 
can  run  up  to  quite  a  large  sale,  sum- 
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It’s  Spectacular!  Tie  in  with  ‘^  3 


TWA  -  MONTAG’S 

Full-color,  double-page  ad  in 

AprllHOUDAY 


Here’s  your  opportunity!  Each  great  in  its  own  field,  TWA- 
and  MONTAG’S  combine  forces  to  produce  an  extravagant 
Around  the  World  promotion  .  .  .  and  you  benefit  from  it! 

3  beautiful  boxes  of  writing  papers  capture  the  romance 
of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Hawaii,  England  on  one  page  .  .  . 
5  worldwide  travel  booklets  portray  the  glamour  of  other 
lands  on  the  facing  page.  Both  in  full  color  .  .  .  both  designed 
to  create  excitement  and  customer  desire. 

Here’s  your  chance!  See  your  Montag  or  TWA  represen¬ 
tative.  Learn  about  fabulous  selling  aids  and  exciting  tie-ins 
p  that  can  set  your  cash  register  ringing! 

i  Around  the  World  Writing  Papers  \ 

i  rwrcXf”"' 

tortUilfor  Si  >80  • 

Writing  Papers  that  Create  an  Impression  . . .  245  N.  Highland  Ave„  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Go. 
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Four  Color  Poster.  Nation¬ 
al  Letter  Writing  Week, 
which  is  October  5th  to 
11th  this  year,  will  feature 
this  poster  in  four  colors. 
Display  managers  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  window  con¬ 
test  tied  to  the  event  will 
vie  for  larger  prizes  this 
year,  and  the  rules  permit 
the  use  of  books  on  letter 
writing,  as  well  as  letter 
papers  themselves,  in  store 
display  entries. 


Prize  Winner,  Feature  of  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week 
each  year  is  a  contest  for  out¬ 
standing  windows  built  around 
the  official  poster  and  theme. 
Shown  here  is  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  category  in  the 
1957  contest:  Wiley’s,  Inc., 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  Ernest  L. 
Raynor  designed  the  window'. 


mer  or  winter,  January  or  June. 
Stores  that  have  a  bridal  shop,  or  a 
wedding  gift  registry,  or  both,  can 
have  in  each  shop  a  scrapbook  of  an¬ 
nouncements  and  social  stationery  for 
the  bride  to  look  over,  and  can  refer 
customers  to  the  stationery  girl  who 
specializes  in  this  field  and  is  best 
qualified  to  help  them.  She,  in  turn, 
can  make  a  point  of  seeing  that  her 
own  bridal  customers  know  about  the 
store’s  services. 

How  big  is  the  bridal  business? 
Bride’s  Magazine  estimates  that  the 
number  of  marriages  in  any  year  will 
equal  one  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  amount  sp>ent  per  bride  on  wed¬ 
ding  stationery  varies  widely,  but  one 
store’s  bridal  consultant  supplies  her 
figures:  in  a  month  when  the  store  had 
45  brides,  $600  was  spent  on  stationery; 
in  a  month  with  38  brides,  $568  was 
spent.  These  figures,  however,  repre¬ 
sent  only  announcements  and  invita¬ 
tions;  they  do  not  include  the  less 


readily  traced  spending  for  party  invi¬ 
tations,  party  paper  goods,  thank  you 
notes,  and  stationery  for  the  new 
home.  An  indication  of  what  is  spent 
on  that  last  item  is  found  in  one  issue 
of  Modern  Bride  that  detailed  the 
assortment  of  calling  cards  and  letter 
paper  needed  by  the  new  husband  and 
wife;  the  total  (again  excluding  party 
paraphernalia)  came  to  more  than  $50. 

Obviously,  there  is  important  vol¬ 
ume  to  be  built  in  letter  paper,  and 
there  are  important  customers  to  be 
attracted  through  that  section— or  lost 
by  default  to  other  stores.  The  gift 
appeal,  the  fashion  appeal,  and  the 
steady  drawing  power  of  good  staples 
are  all  to  be  found  in  social  stationery. 
But  to  exploit  these  appeals,  the  sec¬ 
tion  needs  more  promotion  than  an 
occasional  statement  stuffer.  The  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  a  well-balanced,  well- 
displayed  assortment  has  to  be  used, 
too,  if  the  section  is  once  more  to  carry 
its  own  weight. 


Growing  Market 
For  Typewriters 

The  portable  tyjiewriter,  like  the 
jx)rtable  radio,  tends  to  be  a  very 
personal  possession,  shared  less  than 
willingly  with  the  family,  and  lent 
with  little  enthusiasm.  The  business¬ 
man  takes  his  portable  rather  than  a 
portable  on  a  trip;  junior  takes  his 
portable  to  college;  the  kid  sister 
wants  her  portable  to  use  for  school 
work;  the  housewife,  carrying  over  an 
attitude  from  her  secretarial  days,  will 
lend  her  best  dress  and  her  j  favorite 
jewelry  sooner  than  she  will  let  another 
pair  of  hands  pound  her  typewriter. 
Thus  it  isn’t  surprising  to  hear  of 
families  with  more  than  one  typewrit¬ 
er  in  the  house,  or  to  learn  that  all 
ages  and  all  income  groups  seem  to  be 
in  the  market  for  portables. 

The  growth  of  portable  sales  has 
been  spectacular.  According  to  indus¬ 
try  sources,  700,000  machines  were  sold 
in  this  country  in  1955.  In  1956,  the 
figure  was  900,000.  In  1957,  it  was 
1,150,000.  These  are  gains  of  almost 
30  per  cent  a  year  in  units— gains  by 
no  means  matched  in  any  but  the  most 
exceptional  department  store  type¬ 
writer  sections.  Yet  those  stores  that 
have  given  portables  a  play  report  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Several  of  the  buyers 
who  participated  in  this  study  named 
typewriter  promotions  as  their  best  for 
the  year— and  each  of  these  buyers,  as 
it  happened,  had  a  good  sales  gain  for 
his  department  this  year. 

The  typewriter,  of  course,  is  a  big 
sale,  and  one  whose  size  stands  out, 
particularly  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  average  unit  sale  is  on 
the  small  side.  Its  markup  percentage 
is  not  large  by  department  store  stand¬ 
ards  but  it  has  other  attractions:  a 
large  markup  in  dollars;  no  inventory 
to  speak  of  and  no  stock  work;  high 
sales  per  square  foot;  consistent  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  by  the  industry; 
brand  names  known  and  accepted  for 
generations. 

Outsmarting  th«  Discounter.  Discount 
activity  is  rife  in  this  field,  it  is  true, 
but  the  discounters  do  not  by  any 
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PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 


BOYS 


2I.08]( 


GIRLS 


W/W/M/MM, 

'WMM. 

RECEIVED 

8.S7K 

BRAND  WANTED 


Boy  t 


% 

Royal  .  37.21 

Remington  .  21.91 

Smith-Corona  .  16.28 

Underwood  .  9.30 

Miscellaneous  .  4.65 

No  Brand  Specified  .  4.65 

100% 


Girls 


% 

Royal  .  45.95 

Smith-Corona  .  20.27 

Remington  .  18.92 

Underwood  .  5.41 

Olympia .  2.03 

Miscellaneous  .  1.35 

No  Brand  Specified  .  6.08 


100% 


BRAND  RECEIVED 


Boys 


% 

Royal  .  46.15 

Smith-Corona  .  23.07 

Remington  .  23.07 

Olivetti  .  7.71 

100% 


Girls 


% 

Royal  .  41.67 

Smith-Corona  .  30.55 

Remington  .  13.88 

Underwood  .  8.33 

Olympia  .  2.77 

Hermes  .  2.77 


100% 


portables 


Impartial  survey  among  a  representative 
group  of  high  school  seniors — conducted 
by  Scholastic  Magazine. 

Producta  of  Royal  HcBae  Corporatioii,  worid’a  largaat  manufacturer  of  typewritan 
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means  account  for  the  great  upsurge 
in  portable  typewriter  sales.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  industry  sources,  most  portables 
are  bought  on  time— a  fact  that  auto¬ 
matically  limits  the  discounter  to  a 
minor  share  of  the  market.  If  the  de¬ 
partment  store  wants  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  traffic  of  |x?ople  who  buy 
portable  typewriters,  an  important 
first  step  is  to  be  sure  that  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  displays  mention  the  credit 
terms  available,  and  that  its  stationery 
salespeople  know  how  to  bring  up  and 
handle  the  subject  of  credit.  Since  in 
most  other  sections  of  the  department 
there  is  only  the  question  of  charge  or 
cash,  and  not  time  payment,  repeated 
briefings  on  this  point  may  be  needed. 

Another  major  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  is  its  reliability.  The 
manufacturer  gives  a  90-day  warranty 
on  a  new  portable,  but  in  any  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  likely  to  involve  serv¬ 
ice,  the  typical  customer  feels  more 
secure  if  she  has  a  department  store’s 
name  behind  what  she  buys. 

Display.  Still  another  trump  card  of 
the  department  store  is  one  that  it 
rarely  uses  in  behalf  of  typewriters: 
the  know-how  of  dramatic  display.  In 
spite  of  the  range  of  glamorous  colors 
now  in  portables,  many  a  stationery 
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department  shows  but  a  single  type¬ 
writer,  and  that  one  dirty,  fastened  to 
the  counter  with  an  ugly  chain,  and 
not  available  for  convenient  try-out. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  are 
some  departments  that  have  typewrit¬ 
ers  on  open  shelves  that  slide  out  to 
permit  customers  to  inspect  and  try 
any  machine.  Under-glass  displays 
may  be  equally  attractive  but  they  are 
not  good  for  selling.  There’s  a  limit 
to  how  long  the  customer  will  wait  for 
a  salesperson  to  bring  forth  a  machine 
for  trial— and  there’s  a  limit  to  how 
many  times  a  day  even  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  salesman  will  break  his  back 
in  the  narrow  space  behind  a  counter, 
reaching  down  to  lift  out  an  object  of 
that  weight  and  size. 

Outlying  display  is  another  device 
so  easy  for  the  department  store  to  use, 
but  so  seldom  used  in  behalf  of  the 
typewriter.  In  back-to-school  win¬ 
dows,  in  showings  of  college  and  travel 
clothes,  even  in  men’s  clothing  dis¬ 
plays,  the  portables  can  lend  color— 
and  gain  exposure  for  themselves. 

Promotable  Portables.  All  these  things 
help  the  typewriter  section  to  build 
business  from  the  traffic  already  in  the 
store.  Portables  have  several  ways  to 
help  bring  traffic,  too.  Typing  schools, 


for  instance,  run  with  the  cooperation 
of  manufacturers,  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  effective,  whether  they  are  beamed 
at  adults  or  at  children.  (Last  year, 
when  Macy’s  ran  a  class  for  children 
at  its  Roosevelt  Field  branch,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Royal,  schools  in  the  area 
sought  the  typewriter  company’s  help 
in  organizing  classes  for  elementary 
school  children  right  in  the  schools. 
Work  does  improve  when  the  child 
learns  to  type.) 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  fall,  the 
Lazarus  store  ran  a  typing  school  in  its 
auditorium,  placing  Underwood  De 
Luxe  portables  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  enrolled.  There  was  a  special 
one-session  course  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  for  students  who  couldn’t  come  on 
weekdays,  but  the  other  registrants 
came  on  each  of  the  five  week-days  for 
a  one-hour  session.  Promotion  for  the 
classes  (which  were  free)  was  beamed 
at  many  age  groups:  students,  wives 
wanting  to  earn  extra  money,  club 
women  with  heavy  correspondence, 
business  people  with  homework. 

Another  promotion  that  usually 
draws  crowds  is  the  trade-in  offer:  a 
uniform  reduction  from  the  advertised 
price  of  a  new  de  luxe  model,  provid¬ 
ed  the  traded-in  portable  meets  speci¬ 
fied  minimum  requirements.  The 
trade-ins  can  be  disposed  of  wholesale 
to  a  rebuilder  at  a  price  fixed  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Still  another  promotion,  used 
successfully  in  other  outlets  and  quite 
possible  for  department  stores,  is  the 
clinic:  a  checkup  and  oiling  and  new 
ribbon  on  the  customer’s  portable  for 
a  flat  fee.  Crowds  come  in,  and  among 
them  are  many  who  take  a  good  look 
at  the  new  machines  and  decide  that 
the  time  has  come  to  trade  in  the  old 
jalopy.  The  clinic  fees,  nominal 
though  they  may  be,  usually  pay  the 
cost  of  advertising  the  event;  the  real 
profit  comes  from  the  traffic  generated 
and  the  sale  of  new  machines. 

Selling.  All  these  approaches  are  use¬ 
less,  hov'ever,  il  the  selling  at  the  tyjie- 
writer  counter  is  not  equal  to  its  op¬ 
portunities.  When  an  item  represents 
a  big  sale,  when  selling  is  a  matter  of 
recognizing  a  buying  impulse  and 
nursing  it  along,  when  there  is  a 
chance  to  trade  customers  up  from 
stripped  to  de  luxe  piodels,  doesn’t  it 
make  sense  to  use  a  specialist? 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


Ty|>ewriters  and  Fashions.  “VVffio  says  a  typewriter  can’t  be 
fashionable?”  demands  the  caption  at  the  left  of  this  window, 
one  of  a  series  used  by  Miller  8:  Rhoads,  Richmond,  to  present 
Oleg  Cassini  clothes.  Copy  calls  attention  to  the  smart  colors 
in  new  Underwood  portables.  Positioned  on  the  typewriter 
are  lipsticks  in  a  new  Helena  Rubinstein  color. 
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a  division  of 


Yolland  greeting  cards 

THE  P.  F.  VOLLAND  COMPANY 
8  RICHARDS  ST. .JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


united  printers 

and  publishers. 


Dear  Profit  Seekers, 

We  are  celebrating  our  51st  Anniversary  in  the  industry  this  year  and 
for  a  great  many  years  have  been  considered  a  leader  in  the  Greeting 
Card  Industry. 

During  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  Volland  has  completed  a 
reformation  in  its  greeting  card  line  that  puts  us  on  a  competitive 
status  with  the  best  in  the  industry. 

Today,  the  Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyers  in  the  Department  Store 
field  feel  that  they  want  to  get  the  beat  volume  production  out  of 
each  square  foot  of  space  allocated  to  greeting  cards,  and  are  doing 
it  by  using  the  top-flight  merchandise  out  of  several  different  lines. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  manufacturer  can  control  all  of  the 
best  artistic  talent  in  the  country  and  the  lower  end  of  each  line 
is  not  going  to  be  quite  as  productive  as  the  top  side. 

We  invite  you  to  see  the  most  talked  about  lino  in  the  industry. 

We  would  like  to  help  you  Increase  your  profits  and  volume. 

Yours  truly. 


President 


THE^.  F.  VOLLAND  COMPANY 


Bruce  M.  Forster 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT : 

It  the  department  isn’t  large  enough 
to  support  a  typewriter  specialist,  one 
crack  salesperson  can  usually  handle 
line  pens  and  desk  accessories  as  well. 
But  to  expect  the  same  person  also  to 
ring  up  the  multiplicity  of  small  items 
sold  in  other  sections  of  the  department 
is  to  invite  her  to  ignore  the  big-ticket 
items;  she  just  won’t  be  able  to  give 
them  the  uninterrupted  time  and 
concentration  they  require.  In  stores 
where  the  expense  axe  is  swinging,  it 
is  well  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not 
strike  the  stationery  department’s  sell¬ 
ing  staff  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  down 
its  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  growing 
market  for  portable  typewriters. 

Pens,  Pencils 
and  Profits 

Among  the  questions  asked  of 
buyers  who  cooperated  in  this 
year’s  study  of  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment,  there  was  one  on  the  type  of 
outlet  which,  in  the  buyer’s  opinion, 
represented  his  most  im[X)rtant  com¬ 
petition  with  respect  to  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  merchandise  categories.  In  no 
type  of  merchandise  checked  this  year 
was  the  discounter’s  shadow  so  long, 
or  the  competition  of  other  depart¬ 
ment  stores  considered  so  unimpor¬ 
tant,  as  in  pens  and  pencils.  Before 
this  section  of  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  can  make  its  full  contribution 
to  the  store,  the  store  will  obviously 
have  to  make  an  effort  to  woo  the  cus¬ 
tomer  back  from  the  price-cutter. 

■Some  of  the  department  store’s  best 
weapons  in  the  fight  against  price 
competition  are  fairly  useless  here. 
Except  for  extremely  high-priced  pens 
and  desk  sets,  the  amount  involved 
in  a  sale  is  not  large  enough  to  make 
time  payments  a  factor.  But,  since 
much  of  this  merchandise  is  bought 
on  gift  occasions,  the  department  store 
has  a  few  other  weapons  it  can  use. 

One  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  department  store’s  name. 
For  many,  many  people,  a  gift  is  en¬ 
hanced  when  it  comes  in  a  box  bearing 
the  name  of  a  good  store.  There  is  an 
implication  that  the  giver  did  not 
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Pens  as  Fashions.  This  month  sees 
the  introduction  of  a  new  pen  line, 
the  Lady  Sheaffer,  and  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  experiment:  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  the  pen  not  only  in 
the  stationery  department  but  also 
in  fashion  departments.  The  com¬ 
pany  announced  that  a  number  of 
department  stores  have  agreed  to 
place  it  in  jewelry,  cosmetics  and 
gift  sections  and  bride  shops. 

T  he  merchandiser  pictured  shows 
the  elements  of  fashion  appeal  in 
the  promotion:  (1)  many  colors, 
patterns  which  reproduce  fabric 
designs,  jewel-like  trim;  (2)  a  gift 
box  containing  pen,  purse  case  and 
cartridge  pouch;  (3)  the  hand, 
gloved  in  crimson,  that  dominates 
the  ads  starting  this  month. 


spare  the  horses;  that  he  went  at  once 
to  the  best  store  for  the  best  possible 
present.  The  fact  that  the  rose  really 
does  smell  sweeter  to  most  people 
when  it  comes  in  a  good  store’s  box  is 
a  point  that  department  stores  some¬ 
times  forget  to  play  up. 

Gilding  the  Gift.  Another  department 
store  asset  that  can  help  beat  discount¬ 
ers  to  the  punch  w'hen  pens  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  gifts,  is  the  fact  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  unload  a  lot  of  little  chores 
onto  the  department  store— but  not 
the  discounter— when  she  has  gift  buy¬ 
ing  to  do.  She  can  buy  a  fine  pen  by 
mail,  arrange  to  have  it  gift  wrapjx?d 
(free  or  for  a  charge),  delivered,  and 
charged  to  her  account,  all  without 
stirring  out  of  her  house.  Or  she  can 
come  dow’n  to  the  store,  make  her  selec¬ 
tion,  choose  the  gift  wrap  she  likes  (if 
the  store  has  a  paid  gift  wrap  service), 
arrange  to  have  the  pen  personalized 
and  sent,  and  go  her  unburdened  way 
to  further  shopping. 

In  some  stores,  however,  these  very 
services  are  played  down,  even  though 
they  remain  available.  Take-w'ith 
campaigns  may  cut  delivery  expenses, 
and  salespeople  who  are  not  too  quick 
to  suggest  special  gift  wraps  may  save 
further  time  and  money  for  the  store. 
But  after  a  certain  point,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  risks  educating  its  custom¬ 
ers  all  too  well  to  cash-and-carry  hab¬ 
its;  it  loses  one  of  its  great  advantages 
in  the  competitive  battle  with  other 
outlets  for  the  gift  dollar. 


Skilled  Selling.  An  advantage  that  the 
department  store  can,  but  rarely  does 
have,  is  that  of  someone  behind  the 
counter  who  is  competent  to  help  and 
advise  the  customer  in  her  selection. 
One  resource  points  out  that  a  man  is 
better  suited  to  this  work  than  a 
woman.  His  reasoning;  The  typical 
pen  purchaser  is  a  woman,  buying  for 
her  husband  or  her  child,  and  she 
wants  advice  from  a  man  as  to  w'hat  is 
best  for  her  purposes;  she  hasn’t  much 
confidence  in  the  ordinary  w'oman 
clerk.  Replacing  the  usual  low-priced 
woman  clerk  with  an  eager  and  com¬ 
petent  man  who  will  actually  manage 
the  section,  this  resource  explains,  has 
paid  off  in  other  types  of  stores.  In 
one  stationer’s,  pen  business  increased 
more  than  five-fold  after  the  change. 

Whether  the  department  is  battling 
cut-price  competition  or  merely  trying 
to  do  a  good  job  in  its  own  way,  the 
importance  of  competent  sales  help, 
specialized  in  the  field,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  so  far  as  pens  are 
concerned.  There  are  so  many  kinds 
and  varieties!  Some  of  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  ones  offer  different  types  of  points, 
and  the  customer  needs  help  in  select¬ 
ing  from  among  them.  As  one  goes  up 
the  price  scale,  the  choice  broadens  to 
include  conventional  fountain  pens, 
conventional  pens  with  ink  cartridges, 
ball  points  in  various  grades,  and  con¬ 
ventional  fountain,  pens  with  novel 
ink-drinking  habits.  Seldom  are  these 
organized  at  the  pen  counter  in  terms 
of  the  purposes  they  are  meant  to 
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^me^ica  V  'finest  W^Hin(}  <Jnsi/iumeni$ 


SINCE  1846 

A  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  and  prestige  in¬ 
evitably  comes  to  those  who  own  the  best.  Among 
people  of  genuine  attainment  and  position 
nothing  bespeaks  their  tastes  more  highly  than 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  they  gain  with  the 
ownership  of  a  Cross  writing  instrument,  whether 
it  be  a  Cross  Executive  set  in  solid  14  kt.  gold  or 
the  slim  elegance  of  a  lustrous  chrome  pen  or 
pencil  by  Cross.  When  you're  selling  quality  — 
you  too  attain  that  wonderful  feeling  of  pride. 
Small  wonder  that  a  Cross  writing  instrument 
is  considered  the  finest  available. 


Not  once  since  1846  has  Cross  deviated  from 
its  policy  of  producing  the  finest  in  writing  in¬ 
strument  craftsmanship,  regardless  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  reason  every  Cross  pen  and 
pencil  is  covered  with  a  lifetime  mechanical 
guarantee.  You,  too,  will  realize  that  Pride  can 
pay  dividends  once  you  have  used  and  sold 
an  A.  T.  Cross  product.  Why  not  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  all  the  details.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Cross  Buyers'  Guide. 


Lustrous  Chrome 


FIFTY  THREE  WARREN  STREET 
PROVIDENCE  7,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


/ 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 

serve.  Some  are  on  cards  and  other 
displayers  provided  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers:  some  are  on  or  under  the 
counter  in  individual  boxes.  But  rare¬ 
ly  are  they  shown  with  any  indication 
of  what  they  offer  the  customer:  rug¬ 
gedness  for  the  school  boy,  for  exam¬ 
ple;  protection  against  leaks  in  pockets 
and  purses:  ability  to  make  carbons. 

Handwriting  Foundation.  Efforts  to 
get  America  to  improve  and  take  pride 
in  its  handwriting  are  gaining  momen¬ 
tum,  incidentally.  The  Handwriting 
Foundation  reports  successful  experi¬ 
ence  with  adult  classes  in  handwriting 
improvement,  and  wide  distribution 
of  its  booklets  (usually  available  from 
letter  paper  sources)  on  how  to  write 
clearly,  how  to  write  letters,  etc.  And 
the  practice  of  one  New  England  deal¬ 
er  of  distributing  free  copies  of  these 
booklets  to  his  customers  in  stationery 
departments  suggests  using  such  book¬ 
lets,  plus  pens  and  pencils  and  letter 
pajjer,  to  make  up  combinations  for 
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promotion  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment:  packets  for  back-to-school;  pack¬ 
ets  for  vacation  travel;  super-duper 
packets  of  ultra-elegant  gift  items. 

Promotion,  however,  remains  for¬ 
eign  to  the  pen  section  of  many  de¬ 
partments.  Waiting  for  the  discount 
clouds  to  blow  away,  the  buyer  finds 
himself  each  month  with  fewer  re¬ 
sources  who  even  attempt  to  police 
their  retail  prices.  At  the  moment, 
only  Parker  is  doing  an  aggressive  job 
of  fair  trade.  And  some  department 
stores,  putting  their  weight  behind  the 
one  line,  have  run  up  spectacular  in¬ 
creases— promoting,  displaying,  carry¬ 
ing  complete  stocks,  and  keeping  mer¬ 
chandise  controls  to  learn  exactly  what 
their  customers  are  buying.  In  the 
process  of  showing  a  resource  how 
much  they  appreciate  his  distribution 
policies,  they  are  also  showing  them¬ 
selves  how'  much  a  pen  section  can 
accomplish  when  it  gets  what  most 
pen  sections  are  now  starved  for:  at¬ 
tention,  assortment,  and  promotion. 


Other  Items  That  Bring  Traffic 


Among  the  other  sections  of  the 
stationery  department,  some  of 
them  only  minor  contributors  to  its 
volume,  are  many  items  which  have 
made  a  place  for  themselves  in  station¬ 
ery  primarily  because  they  thrive  on 
main  floor  traffic  and  self-selection. 
But  some  of  these  will  bear  looking  at 
in  the  light  of  what  they  can  do  to 
draw  traffic  and  build  faithful  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  store. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  commercial 
stationery  section,  which  in  so  many 
stores  is  dull,  messy,  and  very  much 
underdeveloped.  If  it  attracted  rather 
than  repelled  shopjjers,  it  could  help 
tie  to  the  store  several  classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is  the 
homemaker,  who  finds  herself  with  all 
sorts  of  records  to  keep  on  her  house, 
her  car,  her  tax-deductible  medical 
bills.  Another  is  the  employed  per¬ 
son,  like  the  outside  salesman,  with 
expense  records  to  keep  for  his  com¬ 
pany  and  his  tax  report,  and  with  his 
own  |>ersonal  file  of  customers  to  main¬ 


tain.  The  student,  and,  in  fact,  any¬ 
one  of  any  age  who  has  a  typewriter 
for  his  personal  use  needs  supplies. 
All  these  people  tend  to  turn  first  to 
the  department  store  for  record  books 
and  papers  and  gadgets. 

But  in  any  downtown  district  there 
are  also  plenty  of  small  offices— sales 
offices,  professional  offices,  and  many 
others  with  small  staffs  and  no  pur¬ 
chasing  agents.  Office  necessities  arc 
generally  bought  by  the  secretary,  who 
extends  her  lunch  hour  to  pick  up  a 
dozen  pencils,  and  then  extends  it  a 
bit  further  to  see  what’s  doing  in  fash¬ 
ion  accessories,  shoes,  or  dresses.  Make 
it  easy  for  her  to  buy  these  small  items 
in  the  stationery  department  of  the 
store,  and  her  personal  window  shop¬ 
ping  and  impulse  buying  can  be  done 
in  the  same  store,  too. 

Playing  Cards.  Let’s  turn  now  to  play¬ 
ing  cards.  The  really  good  ones  repre¬ 
sent  a  sizeable  sale  in  themselves,  and 
they  lead  to  the  sale  of  such  other 


items  as:  bridge  table  covers,  score 
pads,  pencils,  books  on  how  to  play 
cards:  auto-bridge;  ash  trays,  candy 
dishes,  bridge  prizes,  chairs,  tables. 
little  effort  on  the  store’s  part  to  fan 
enthusiasm  for  card  playing  (for  in¬ 
stance,  as  some  stores  have  done,  by 
running  classes  on  how  to  play  bridge 
by  the  point-count  system)  not  only 
sells  cards,  it  also  draws  to  the  store  the 
customers  who  love  to  socialize.  These 
are  the  women  who  always  have  occa-  I 
sions  for  new  dresses  and  new  hats; 
whose  homes  must  always  be  spruced 
up  for  the  day  when  it’s  their  turn  to 
have  the  bridge  club;  whose  praise  is 
the  store’s  fastest  circulating  word-of- 
mouth  advertising. 

Fornuda  for  a  strong  playing  card 
section:  good  assortment;  constant 
watch  on  staple  stocks;  display  and 
suggestion  of  related  items;  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  grades  and  styles  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  store’s  clientele.  Prevail¬ 
ing  weaknesses:  holes  in  the  stock;  tak¬ 
ing  the  experienced  girl  from  the 
counter  to  help  sell  the  current  special 
at  another  counter;  putting  advertis¬ 
ing  behind  the  brand  that’s  willing  to 
pay  for  it  instead  of  behind  the  brand 
that  has  built  customer  acceptance. 

Candles.  Or  consider  candles,  those 
adjuncts  to  gracious  living  that  are  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  white-collar 
homemakers.  In  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment,  they  get  impulse  sales;  women 
are  in  the  store,  see  them,  stock  up. 

But  can  they  draw  the  traffic? 

Resources  say  they  can,  provided 
the  department  makes  itself  head¬ 
quarters  for  candles  by  making  an  im¬ 
pressive  display  of  a  wide  assortment 
of  colors,  sizes  and  shapes.  It  doesn’t 
need  to  stock  the  unusual  sizes  and 
colors  in  any  depth;  most  of  the  sales 
will  be  on  white  and  ivory.  But  the 
presence  of  the  interesting  colors,  the 
opportunity  to  buy  an  occasional  pair 
in  an  outlandish  shape,  will  bring 
the  customer  in. 

A  constant  problem  in  candles  is  to 
keep  the  stock  complete.  Orders  that 
are  delayed  on  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager’s  desk,  shipments  that  are  held  up 
in  the  marking  room,  “out”  conditions 
that  are  knowingly  tolerated  because 
of  overbuying  in  the  department— 
these  things  can  crfeate  bare  spots  in 
the  display  that\  will  soon  send  the 
customer  elsewhere. 
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Branch  Problems.  Branches,  incidentally,  have  a  special 
problem.  Many  of  them  are  in  suburbs  where  candles 
enjoy  more  than  average  demand.  Yet  their  space  is  small 
and  their  stocks  are  thin.  To  the  usual  delays  in  replenish¬ 
ing  stocks  are  added  those  arising  from  ordering  and  receiv¬ 
ing  through  the  main  store.  Suggests  one  resource:  If  the 
branch  sells  $10,000  ivorth  of  candles  or  more  in  a  year, 
let  it  order  and  receive  its  merchandise  directly.  Modern 
fixtures  can  accommodate  the  candle  stock  without  use 
of  a  stock  room— and  the  transportation  to  and  from  the 
main  store  of  literally  tons  of  candles  a  year  can  be  avoided. 

Surprisingly,  in  spite  of  all  that  candles  have  done,  these 
past  several  years,  to  utilize  and  to  draw  traffic  in  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department,  there  are  still  some  stores  that  restrict 
them  to  an  upstairs  department.  One  resource  reports  that 
the  average  improvement,  when  candles  are  taken  from  up¬ 
stairs  and  transferred  to  stationery,  is  a  tripling  of  volume. 
Another  finds  that  when  candles  are  left  in  an  upstairs  de¬ 
partment  and  carried  also  in  stationery,  he  does  just  as 
much  business  as  he  did  before  with  the  upstairs  department; 
everything  done  in  stationery  is  plus  volume! 

Closely  related  to  candles  are  party  paper  goods— the 
pretty  napkins  and  coasters  and  plates  and  towels  and 
matches  that  people  buy  to  make  entertaining  easier  and 
more  decorative.  Here,  as  in  candles,  the  most  effective  ap¬ 
proach  is  a  fine  assortment,  so  that  the  customer  who  wants 
something  different,  something  a  little  unusual  for  her  party, 
will  turn  first  to  this  store  every  time. 


Recommendations: 

Stationery  departments  can  draw  traffic,  instead  of 
merely  feeding  on  it,  if  management  will  see  that  .  .  . 

•  PROMOTIONS  ARE  PLANNED  throughout  the  year,  to  harness 
the  department's  power  to  pull  many  classes  of  customers. 

•  STRONG  ASSORTMENTS  make  the  department  headquarters 
in  its  area  for  each  of  its  various  merchandise  categories. 

•  CAREFULLY  PLANNED  FIXTURES  permit  assortment  display 
and,  in  most  sections  of  the  department,  self-selection,  so  that 
customers  can  trade  themselves  up  and  sell  themselves  related 
items.  Good  fixturing  lets  the  department  show  more  merchandise 
and  make  more  sales  with  the  same  staff  and  the  same  space. 

•  SPECIALIZED  SALESPEOPLE  devote  themselves  to  categories 
needing  strong  selling,  such  as  better  pens,  typewriters,  etc. 

•  BASIC  STOCKS  ARE  CONTROLLED  by  a  store-supervised 
system,  so  that  neither  negligence  nor  overbuying  lets  wanted 
items  remain  out  of  stock. 

•  WINDOWS  ARE  USED,  either  solely  for  stationery  or  with 
stationery  items  to  brighten  other  merchandise,  so  that  the  pull 
of  attractive  new  items  adds  stopping  power  to  the  windows. 

•  BRANCHES  ORDER  AND  RECEIVE  DIRECTLY  their  fill-ins  on 
fast-moving  staples.  Most  fixtures  for  these  categories  hold  sub¬ 
stantial  stock  on  the  selling  floor. 


with 

'Quick  Service'  Monogramming 


Christmas  Cards 
Writing  Papers 
Book  Matches 
Paper  Napkins 


Lead  Pencils 
Fountain  Pens 
Playing  Cards 
Leather  Goods 


Write  for 
detaila 


You  can  RENT  a  Kingsley 
Machine  for  only  21c  a  day! 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  monogram 
the  above  gift  items  right  in  your  own  store! 

Give  the  Quick  Service  that  brings  extra  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit . . .  plus  more  new  customers 
who  can’t  get  Quick  Service  elsewhere. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Ideas  for  Mono- 
grammed  Sales  Promotion,”  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  our  Rental  Plan  (only  21c  a  day). 

KINGSLEY  MACHINES 

850  Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Hollywood  38,  California 
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THE  W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


SKRIPSERT  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


SheafferS 


■mO-M&IA.  IjM.  More  th.n  .  fine  fennUin  pen, 

the  new  Lady  Sheaffer  pen  doubles  as  a  fashion  accessory.  She’s  an  irresistible  saleslady  for  stationery, 
jewelry,  cosmetic  and  fashion  accessory  departments  who  debuts  in  a  dazzling  list  of  national  magazines.' 

There  are  19  models,  priced  for  all  pocketbooks  and  gift-boxed  with  fabric  Purse  Case  and  matching  Cartridge  Pouch.  Retail 
prices  of  models  shown  are,  from  top  down:  112.50,  $15.00,  $15.00,  $10.00  (F.T.I.).  Be  among  the 
first  to  grace  your  counters — and  pocket  more  profits — with  the  new  Lady  Sheaffer  pen ! 
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Electronic  Order'Filling 
in  Germany's  Biggest 
Mail  Business 

Bif  Waldo  Wallis 


From  these  50  desks,  50,000  orders  are  fed  into 
the  electronic  brain  of  Quelle,  Fuerth,  Ger¬ 
many’s  largest  mail  order  house.  Finished  order 
slips  return  to  the  desks  in  conveyor  systems.  In 
fractions  of  a  second,  the  “Informatik”  brain, 
pictured  below,  computes  and  records  article 
price,  postage,  and  inventory  information. 


An  electronic  “ordinator”  that 
handles  50,000  orders  a  day  and 
replaces  800  workers  has  just  been  put 
on  the  payroll  by  Quelle  of  Fuerth, 
Germany’s  largest  mail  order  house, 
with  sales  of  $75  million  and  five  mil¬ 
lion  shipments  a  year.  The  replaced 
workers  (two-thirds  of  the  former 
office  staff)  have  been  transferred  to 
production  jobs  in  Quelle’s  bicycle 
and  textile  factories. 

The  “Informatik,”  as  the  newcomer 
is  called,  is  an  electronic  system  claimed 
to  be  the  world’s  largest  commercial 
one  designed  for  direct  and  continu¬ 
ous  conversion  of  supplied  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  how  it  works: 

From  50  desks,  50,000  orders  daily 
are  fed  into  the  electronic  brain. 
When  it  is  informed  by  push  button 
pressure  of  a  customer’s  order  for  any 
of  Quelle’s  15,000  lines  of  goods,  the 
Informatik  system  reports  whether  the 
wanted  article  is  available:  ascertains 
the  price;  multiplies  the  price  with 
number  of  articles  ordered  and  writes 
down  the  result;  adds  and  prints  tabu¬ 
lations  of  each  order;  computes  and 
adds  shipping  and  postage  cost;  marks 
articles  not  in  stock  as  “not  available” 
and  subtracts  them  from  the  order; 
prints  a  slip  for  each  line  of  articles 
of  the  order;  marks  the  slip  for  later 
registration,  and  brings  stock  status  up 
to  date— all  in  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
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The  brain  of  the  system,  a  control 
center  using  185,000  circuit  elements 
including  14,000  transistors  and  60,000 
diodes,  receives  the  orders  from  50 
desks  with  push-button  units.  An  au¬ 
tomatic  conveyor  system  brings  the 
finished  order  slips  back  to  the  w'ork- 
ers  at  these  desks  and  the  articles  can 
go  out  from  stock.  This  way,  an  order 
is  recorded,  accounted,  packed  and 
shipped  out  four  hours  after  it  is 
received,  when  business  volume  is 
normal. 

The  new'  electronic  system  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Quelle,  and  made  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  Standard  Elektrik  of  Stutt¬ 
gart  at  about  $800,000.  Its  electric 
power  consumption  is  2.5  kw,  about 
the  same  as  for  an  electric  cooking 
plate.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  pieced-to- 
gether  construction  which  makes  it 
possible  to  double  its  daily  capacity  of 
order-handling  to  100,000  orders. 

It  supplements  Quelle’s  continuous 
technical  improvements  of  operation, 
including  chutes  and  combinations  of 
vertical  elevators  and  horizontal  con¬ 
veyors  for  merchandise  handling, 
letter  opening  units  that  open  7,000 
letters  an  hour,  and  stock  assortments 
arranged  according  to  demand  fre¬ 
quency. 

Quelle  sales  were  $75  million  in 
1957,  two-thirds  in  textiles  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  one-third  in  household  furnish¬ 


ings,  toys,  jewelry,  radios,  TV  sets, 
bicycles,  watches,  books  and  food¬ 
stuffs.  Up  to  50,000  shipments  daily 
leave  the  store,  postage  alone  costing 
$3.1  million  in  1957.  Quelle  employs 
8,000  p)eople. 

Headquarters  is  in  Fuerth,  Bavaria, 
and,  although  Quelle  ojierates  30  ex¬ 
hibition  rooms  and  booking  offices  in 
major  cities  of  Germany,  it  is  a  pure 
mail  order  operation  with  no  over-the- 
counter  retail.  Its  “window  display” 
is  a  148-page  catalogue  distributed  in 
3.2  million  copies  three  times  a  year 
throughout  Germany,  in  addition  to 
five  smaller  catalogues  yearly.  Prices 
offered  in  each  remain  valid  for  six 
months. 

Quelle  is  Germany’s  largest  mail 
order  operation.  There  are  4,000  mail 
order  operations  in  Germany,  taking 
about  six  per  cent  of  Germany’s  an¬ 
nual  retail  sales  total  of  about  $12 
billion.  All  but  six  of  these  opera¬ 
tions  specialize  in  one  line  only.  The 
six  are  big  operations  with  the  full 
range  of  lines  offered  by  modern  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Of  these  six.  Quelle 
is  the  only  one  not  using  retail  store 
outlets  in  addition  to  mail  order 
business. 

Sole  owner  of  Quelle  is  Dr.  Gustav 
Schickedanz,  who  founded  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  1927.  He  heljied  to  design  the 
Informatik  system. 
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Report  from  Washington 


I  »  ^  ^  By  John  Hazen, 

j  ^  Vice  President  for 

.  Government  Affairs, 

NRfAA 

mm 

Taxes.  Our  best  guess  is  that  a  tax  cut  will  become  effective 
in  late  May,  if  business  conditions  do  not  change  materially 
in  the  meantime.  If  there  is  a  slight  upward  turn,  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  will  be  moved  to  June  30th.  Any  tax  cut  will 
be  made  by  moving  again  into  deficit  spending.  This  means 
more  inflation,  a  lessening  of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
a  big  step  upwards,  perhaps  $15  billion,  in  the  Federal  debt. 

Labor.  The  McClellan  Committee’s  report  will  be  scanned 
carefully  for  suggestions  as  to  legislation;  but  in  other  fields, 
such  as  wage-hour,  there  appears  to  be  no  real  drive  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  labor  committees.  On  April  28th 
some  1,000  members  of  a  retail  clerks  union  will  descend 
upon  Washington  with  a  view  toward  “forcing”  Congress 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In 
the  past  such  pressure  tactics  have  done  little  more  than  to 
impress  those  members  of  Congress  who  would  vote  an 
extension,  but  have  not  convinced  those  who  believe  that 
Federal  intrusion  into  local  labor  matters  is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

While  Congress  and  the  White  House  talk  of  anti-reces¬ 
sion  moves,  there  appears  to  be  little  action  on  curtailing 
or  eliminating  less  essential  government  spending.  The 
Hoover  Commission  tells  of  an  84-year  stockpile  of  linseed 
oil  at  one  U.  S.  base  in  Germany,  of  $1  million  worth  of 
repair  parts  at  a  base  which  has  need  for  only  $75,000  worth, 
and  of  an  Army-Navy  debate  on  whether  bacon  should  be 
smoked  for  24  or  42  hours. 

While  all  seems  dark  in  this  area,  the  number  of  business- 
type  establishments  competing  with  private  enterprise  in 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  reduced  by  585  since  the 
Hoover  Commission  issued  its  report. 

Reciprocal  Trade.  As  the  deadline  of  June  30th  for  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  draws 


closer,  it  appears  that  Congress  will  pass  some  type  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  legislation.  Protectionists  have  been  most 
active  during  the  past  several  w'eeks,  trying  to  draw  upon 
the  business  slide-off  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  trade 
program  should  not  be  adopted. 

NRMA,  along  with  scores  of  other  business  groups,  be¬ 
lieves  that  an  expanded  trade  program  would  aid,  rather 
than  harm,  business  activity  in  the  U.  S. 

Eisenhower  Score.  The  record  of  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  pulling  power  on  the  “Hill”  is  beginning  to  sag 
a  bit.  Last  year  the  President  made  206  requests  of  the 
legislative  branch,  only  76  of  which  were  heeded,  for  a 
score  of  36.9  per  cent.  In  1954  the  President’s  score  was  64.7 
per  cent. 

Early  in  this  year’s  session,  the  President  asked  for  postal 
rate  increases.  This  issue  is  well  on  its  way  through  Con¬ 
gress  and  will  be  adopted  shortly.  Changes  in  our  immigra¬ 
tion  law,  aid  for  depressed  areas,  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  the  extension  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
still  await  action  by  Congress. 

Co-ops.  The  pressure  for  tax  equalization  between  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises  and  fully-taxed  businesses  continues  to  lie 
applied  to  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  NRMA  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  groups 
have  asked  Congress  to  amend  the  tax  laws  so  that  coopera¬ 
tives  will  pay  taxes  on  all  earnings  at  the  regular  corporate 
rate.  A  tax  credit  plan  to  avoid  double  taxation  has  been 
proposed.  Fortunately,  those  who  have  been  fighting  for 
tax  equalization  received  a  boost  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  its  ninth  semi-annual  rep>ort.  SBA  listed 
seven  prominent  problems  of  small  business,  one  being 
“competition  from  tax-exempt  cooperatives.”  A  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  abandon  efforts 
to  force  co-op  members  to  pay  taxes  on  non-cash  patronage 
dividends  leaves  the  question  solely  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

FHA.  Following  conferences  with  Commissioner  Mason  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  NRMA  believes  that, 
unless  Congress  acts  to  create  a  list  of  items  that  may  be 
included  in  a  Federally-supported  mortgage  program,  the 
complete  house  is  just  around  the  corner.  NRMA  has 
maintained  that  there  should  be  some  relationship  between 
the  life  of  the  mortgage  and  the  life  expectancy  of  the  items 
that  are  considered  as  mortgage  security. 
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TOTE  SHOPPER 


EASY  KARY 


There  are  PROFIT-ANGLES  for  you 

in 

TRIANGLE 


'^20  BASKETLYKi 
KARRIER 


IP 


ii&V.w 

imlN*! 


•  CUT  HOME  DELIVERY  COSTS 

•  POWERFUL  STORE-NAME  ADVERTISING 

•  SAVE  STORE  CLERK'S  TIME 

Once  you've  displayed  smart  looking  Triangle  Shopping  Bags 
throughout  your  store  you'll  find  home  delivery  costs  going 
down  and  store  profits  going  up!  Store  clerks  save  time, 
resulting  in  greater  sales  per  clerk  during  rush  seasons. 

FAR  REACHING  ADVERTISING 

All  Triangle  Shopping  Bags  are  available  in  store-personalized 
designs  and  imprinted  with  store  logo.  New  business  comes  into 
your  store  because  every  customer  corries  your  store  name  in  full 
view  of  thousands  of  potential  customers.  Triangle  produces  only 
finest  quality  shopping  bags,  all  of  which  have  the  folded  tops  and 
exclusive  pre-formed  molded  handles,  which  are  both  stapled  and 
glued  for  maximum  strength  and  finished  appearance.  Discover  ex¬ 
citing  Triangle  Bagsl  Let  us  send  you  all  the  details  at  no  obligation. 


AVAILABLE  IN  9 
STYLES  &  SIZES 


"KARY-MOR  "  SHOPPER 
STANDARD  TOTE  SHOPPER  A 

#20  BASKETLYKE  KARRIER^ 
KARY 

EASY  SHOE  KARY 

PAINT  BAG 

Plus  TRIANGLE'S  Popular 
"JUMBO"  Shopper 

WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE 
for  PRINTED  SAMPLES 

and  Price  Lists,  Specifying  Type 
of  Bag  -  -  HEmlocIc  1-6396 


PAPER  BAG  MFG.  CO. 

^  1301-25  MADISON  AVE.  •  roviMr;TnN  i^y 


COVINGTON,  KY. 


I 
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Licenses  Essential  to  Sell  All  Firearms 

He  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  cautioned  retailers  that 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  stores  engaged  in  the 
business  oi  selling  firearms,  pistols  or  revolver  ammunition 
received  in  interstate  commerce  violate  the  Act  if  a  license 
has  not  been  obtained.  This  rule  applies  even  if  firearms 
or  ammunition  are  sold  to  customers  only  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

New  Treasury  Proposals  on  Reporting  Expenses 

EVERSING  its  position  regarding  expense  accounts  and 
how  to  report  them  on  tax  returns,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  proposed  regulations  which  would  require  a 
listing  of  the  total  amount  of  business  expenses  only  by 
employees  who  do  not  account  to  their  employer  for  such 
expenses.  Under  the  new  proposal,  where  an  employee  ac¬ 
counts  to  his  employer  for  his  business  expenses,  he  will  not 
be  required  to  report  such  expenses  on  his  tax  return,  either 
itemized  or  in  total  amount.  However,  the  employee  will 
have  to  state  on  his  return  that  business  expense  amounts 
received  by  him  did  not  exceed  the  expenses  paid  out  by 
the  employee  or,  if  they  did,  that  the  excess  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  income.  The  requirements  will  be  in  lieu  of  the 
present  “line  6  (a)”  on  the  tax  return. 

Stores  who  wish  to  bring  themselves  within  the  foregoing 
retjuirements  should  consider  the  use  of  an  appropriate  ex¬ 
pense  voucher  for  use  by  the  employees.  A  sample  expense 
voucher  was  published  in  the  January,  1958  issue  of  Retail 
Control.  Separate  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
NRMA. 

As  to  whether  per  diems  or  other  fixed  expense  allow¬ 
ances  constitute  an  “accounting  to  their  employer,”  the 
proposed  regulations  state:  “.  .  .  The  Commissioner  in  his 
discretion  may  approve  reasonable  business  practices  under 
which  mileage  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  similar 
allowances  providing  for  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  scale  may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  an  accounting  to  the  employer.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  where  “per  diems”  are  used  to  com- 
j>ensate  for  employee  expenses,  the  employee  must  continue 
to  account  for  such  sums  on  his  individual  return  until  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  sanctioned  the  store’s 
per  diem  setup.  Presumably,  at  a  later  date  the  Revenue 
Service  will  issue  appropriate  instructions  setting  forth  the 
standards  to  be  followed. 

Until  the  regulations  are  made  final,  stores  should  advise 
employees  to  keep  all  records  of  expenses,  whether  or  not 
they  pay  employees’  expenses  on  a  p>er  diem  basis  or  other¬ 
wise. 


No  Stamps  on  Fair  Traded  Items— Mass.  Court 

RE  trading  stamps  and  tape  plans  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  sale  of  fair  traded  products  a  violation  of  the 
fair  trade  law?  The  highest  court  of  Massachusetts  recently 
said  yes  in  respect  to  that  state’s  fair  trade  law. 

However,  the  rule  on  this  question  is  by  no  means  uniform 
in  the  various  states.  In  some  states  (e.g.  Wisconsin,  South 
Dakota)  the  giving  of  price  concessions  on  fair  trade  items, 
whether  by  stamps  or  otherwise,  is  specifically  proscribed 
by  statute. 

Where  the  fair  trade  statute  makes  no  specific  reference 
to  trading  stamps,  the  courts  have  had  to  determine  the 
economic  effect  of  issuing  stamps  on  the  fair  trade  price.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  decision  the  tribunal  characterized  the 
trading  stamp  as  the  equivalent  of  a  normal  cash  discount 
“which  is  merely  a  term  of  payment  and  not  a  price  reduc¬ 
tion.”  But  the  Massachusetts  judges  were  not  impressed 
with  this  argument,  concluding  that  the  term  “cash  dis¬ 
count”  [is]  “merely  a  euphemism  for  what  is  in  reality  a 
price  cut.” 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Speeds  Up  Prosecutions 

HE  Federal  Trade  Commission,  chief  administrative 
agency  of  many  Federal  laws  affecting  retailing,  reports 
stepped  up  progress  in  its  enforcement  activities.  In  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  FTC’s  Bureau 
of  Litigation  notes  that  it  is  “more  nearly  current”  in  its 
case  load  than  at  any  time  since  the  Bureau’s  inception. 
Primarily  responsible  for  the  speed-up,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  was  the  willingness  of  challenged  firms  to  enter  into 
“consent  agreements”  rather  than  engage  in  extended  liti¬ 
gation  with  the  Commission.  Under  the  consent  arrange¬ 
ment  the  business  firm  agrees  to  discontinue  the  challenged 
practices  but  does  not  admit  the  violation  of  any  Federal 
law. 

More  on  Fair  Trade;  Anti-Trust  Suit;  FTC  Ruling 

HE  “non-signer”  clause  of  the  Kansas  Fair  Trade  Law 
has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  state’s  highest 
court.  .  .  .  Virginia  has  enacted  a  new  fair  trade  statute 
which  becomes  effective  on  June  27th. 

The  government  has  filed  a  civil  anti-trust  action  against 
a  vacuum  cleaner  manufacturer  charging,  among  other 
things,  that  it  “conspired  with  certain  retailers  to  fix  and 
maintain  retail  prices”  and  withheld  supplies  from  dis¬ 
counters. 

The  FTC  has  approved  a  consent  order  prohibiting  a 
large  shoe  manufacturer  from  requiring  'retailers  not  to 
handle  competing  shoes. 
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The  COMMITTEES 
of  the  NRMA 


Awards 


Chairman:  PHILIP  M.  TALBOH 

Senior  Vice  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Campany,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 

Director  and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Namm  Laeser's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  L.  WRIGHT,  Vice  President 
Abernethy  Clarkson  Wright,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Advisory  to  the 
International  Division 


HE  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  is  an  organization 


that  is  run  by  its  members  as  well  as  for  them;  one  of  the 
things  that  make  it  unique  is  the  extent  to  which  members  them¬ 
selves  conduct  its  affairs.  Every  member  store  has  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  every  division  of  the  Association;  besides  this  there  is 
the  NRMA's  highly-developed  committee  system,  through  which 
action  recommendations  are  made  directly  to  the  board  of 
directors.  Committee  membership  means  work,  time  and  travel, 
a  generous  expenditure  of  one's  efforts  and  talents  for  the 
general  good  of  the  trade.  This  year  there  are  490  members 
making  this  contribution,  on  23  separate  committees. 


Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Namm  Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman:  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  and  General  Manager 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

Vice  Chairman  for  France:  JEAN  BADER 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director 
Aux  Galeries  D'Orleans,  Paris,  France 

REGINALD  H.  BIGGS,  Vice  President 

The  Emporium  CapweM  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WHEELOCK  H.  BINGHAM,  President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Ca.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALDO  BORLETTI,  President 
La  Rinascente,  S.P.A.,  Milan,  Italy 

FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  W.  CANDY,  JR.,  President 
Bullock's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

RAYMOND  DUPUIS,  Q.C. 

President  and  Managing  Director 
Dupuis  Freres,  Limitee,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

HUGH  FRASER,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director 
House  of  Fraser,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  HAY,  Managing  Director 

Hoy's  Limited,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

ERWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vice  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

N.  H.  HERBER,  Director 

Greatermans  Stores  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 
THEO  HIERONIMI 

Handelsstatte  Mauritius  (Kaufhof),  Cologne,  Ger. 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  General  Manager 
The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

ERICH  KASTNER,  Partner 
Alpenlandkaufhaus  Kastner  &  Ohier 
Graz,  Austria 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

SAMUEL  J.  SCHLEISNER,  President 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD,  Managing  Director 
Schofields  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England 


MISS  DOROTHY  SHAVER,  President 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  D.  STAPP,  Vice  President 
Koos  Bros.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

ERLING  STEEN,  General  Manager 
Steen  &  Strom  A.  S.,  Oslo,  Norway 

A.  H.  TOLLEY,  Managing  Director 
The  Myer  Emporium,  Ltd.,  Melbourne, 

Victoria,  Australia 

Advisory  Member 

BERNARD  LONG 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

Chairman:  THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 
Vice  President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  AARON,  General  Manager 
Johnson's  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Danville,  Va. 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Personnel  Department 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Compony,  Chicago,  III. 


April,  1958 
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WHEELING  H.  BOSTROM,  Owner 
Bostrom's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

MRS.  IRMA  DUAAAS,  Owner-Manager 
Dumas  Dress  Shop,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROY  FAIRBROTHER,  Supervisor 

Distributive  Education,  State  Board  of  Vocational 

and  Adult  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

JOHN  W.  FREEMAN,  General  Manager 
George  F.  Kremer  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

EDWARD  S.  GORDON,  Chairman 
Marketing  Department,  Roosevelt  University 
Chicago,  III. 

J.  PAUL  GRAHAM 

Head  of  Retail  Business  Management 
Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

ALVIN  HOWARD  GRIEF,  Vice  President 
Snyder  &  Berman,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MORRIS  GUBERAAAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAUL  LEWIS  KAPLAN,  President 
Star  Stores,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

JACK  L.  KARTUS,  President 

Manufacturer's  Outlet  Stores,  Inc.,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

LOUIS  KENNEDY,  Personnel  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

TOM  KING,  Owner 
Callighan's,  Ludington,  Mich. 

LOUIS  F.  KOUDELIK,  Director 

Institute  of  Retailing,  University  of  Houston 

Houston,  Tex. 

MOSE  LEIBOWITZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Mose  Leibowitz,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 

ALBERT  I.  LEVINSON,  Personnel  and  Training 
Director,  Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  E.  LIHMAN,  President 
Littman-Subow,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  E.  LONG,  President  &  General  AAanager 
Long's  Department  Store,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

NORAAAN  LYNN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Lynn's  Store,  Hammond,  Ind. 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  H.  A4ATTHEWS,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Matthews-Belk  Company,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

LOUIS  G.  MELCHIOR,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Personnel 
GoldbloH  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

ROBERT  PORIS,  General  Manager 
Bohan  Landorf  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HARVEY  ROBINSON,  Owner 
Robinson's,  PiHsfield,  Mass. 

BERT  J.  SAPERSTONE,  President 
Burtons  Foshions,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  General  Manager 
Walker  ScoH  Campony,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

D.  V.  SHANNON,  Manager 

Covington  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Covington,  Va. 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Personnel  Director 
Losalle  A  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


DR.  ALBERT  B.  SMITH,  Dean 

School  of  Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 

Phelps  Dodge  Mercantile  Co.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

DR.  STANLEY  L  SOKOLIK 
Director  of  Program  in  Retail  Education 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  R.  SPERRY,  President 

J.  B.  Sperry  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

T.  STERLING  TAYLOR,  President 
Taylor's,  Inc.,  Provo,  Utah 

MISS  DOROTHY  E.  THOMAS 
Dorothy  E.  Thomas  School  of  Retailing 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PROFESSOR  G.  BEHRENS  ULRICH,  Chairman 
Department  of  Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  WINGATE 
City  College  of  New  York 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Constitution  and  By-Laws 


Chairman:  JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 
Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

LIONEL  W.  BEVAN,  SR.,  President 
The  Fair,  Forth  Worth,  Texas 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Convention  and  Banquet 


Chairman:  GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
City  Specialty  Stores  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  RICHARD  BLAKE,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Callender,  McAuslan  and  Troup  Co.  (Boston  Store) 
Providence,  R.  I. 

OAKLEY  FROST,  Vice  President  and  Controller 
Ellis  Stone,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ivey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL,  President 

George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM,  Secretary 
Pegues-Wright  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  President 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Downtown  Development 


Chairman:  E.  WILLARD  DENNIS,  Director 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  D.  ADAMY,  President 
Quackenbush  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

JULIAN  J.  ARESTY,  Executive  Vice  President 
S.  P.  Dunham  &  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

IRVING  P.  BRIGHT,  Owner-General  Manager 
Irving  P.  Bright  Company,  Paducah,  Ky. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SIDNEY  BUTTERFIELD,  President 
Smith  &  Butterfield,  Evansville,  Ind. 

DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL,  President 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

W.  R.  CHAPPELL,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
MARCUS  H.  COHEN,  Vice  President  and  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  Wolff  &  Marx,  Inc. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

WILLIAM  F.  CONDON,  JR.,  President 

James  F.  Condon  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  President 

The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAEHER,  President 
Darmstaetter's,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ROBERT  J.  FISCHGRUND,  President 
Frances  Shop,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

SAMUEL  O.  FISHER,  President 

Cooper  Kline  Company,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

KARL  GERSTENBERG,  Research  Director 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

LEON  GLOBMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Globman's,  Martinsville,  Va. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  M.  GOLDSTEIN,  President 

The  Goldstein-Migel  Company,  Waco,  Texas 

VINSON  W.  GRAD,  Manager 

Grad's  Specialty  Shop,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

J.  A.  GRONAUER,  Vice  President 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PIERRE  D.  HALE,  Manager 

Retail  Merchants  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio 

PAUL  M.  HAMMAKER,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

RUSS  B.  HART,  President 
Hart  Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

DONALD  W.  HAYDEN,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

LESTER  HINK,  JR.,  Assistant  General  Manager 
J.  F.  Hink  &  Son,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

L.  EVERETT  HOOPER,  Managing  Director 
Bon  Marche,  Yakima,  Wash. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

JOSEPH  INTERMAGGIO,  Executive  Director 
Committee  on  Urban  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LESTER  M.  JACOBS,  President 
The  Gorton  Coy,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

GUSTAVE  KAPLAN,  General  Manager 
Wellan's,  Alexandria,  La. 

MAX  KATZ,  Merchandise  Manager 
Fil-Net  Shoppe,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

HANS  KATZENSTEIN,  Partner 
Ti-Economy  Store,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

SOL  KOHN,  JR.,  President 

Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

E.  MAURICE  LABOVITZ,  President 
Maurice's  Apparel,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

MYRON  C.  UW,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wpsh. 

JACK  E.  LEWIS,  President 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THEODORE  UPSET,  Aisistont  Treasurer 
Wrwbel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

EDWARD  B.  LIVINGSTON,  President 
American  Retail  Association  Executives 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  S.  LOEB,  Vice  President 
Loeb's,  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

CHESTER  J.  LORD,  Vice  President 
Lord  and  Tann,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MURRAY  MENDELSOHN,  Partner 
Mendelsohn's  Luggage  Shop,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOSEPH  M.  MIZRAHI,  Secretary-Treasurer 
French  Novelty,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

R.  O.  OSTRANDER,  Vice  President 

Fair  Company  of  Wausau,  Wausau,  Wise. 

R.  A.  PATERSON,  President  and  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BERNARD  PINCUS,  President 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Corp.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HARRY  PINKERSON,  President 
Pinkerson  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co. 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

BEN  PROJAN,  President 
Hanny's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FRANK  H.  RICH,  President 

B.  Rich's  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  L.  ROSBERG,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Rosbergs  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  Can. 

A.  B.  ROSENFIELD,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SIMON  ROSENBAUM,  II,  President 
Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

MEYER  A.  SCHEIN,  President 

Schein's  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

S.  V.  SCHOONMAKER,  JR.,  President 

John  Schoonmaker  &  Son,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

LEE  H.  SCHWARTZ,  Merchandise  Manager 
Harry's,  Mobile,  Ala. 

LOUIS  SELIG,  Executive  Vice  President 
Rosenfield's  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

BEN  SHAPIRO,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ben  Snyder,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JOHN  W.  SHELDON,  President 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

EBERHARDT  S.  SILVERMAN,  Vice  President- 
General  Manager,  Frank  A.  Empsall  &  Co. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

ROGER  L.  SUTER,  President 
Willis',  Champaign,  III. 

O.  SMULIAN,  Vice  President 
Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

FRANK  M.  STEGMAN,  Owner 
The  Tog  Shoppe,  Sycamore,  III. 

MILTON  I.  STIEFEL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kan. 


JAMES  J.  O.  STONE,  President  and  Treasurer 
Fraser's,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

CHARLES  VEGOD,  General  Manager, 

The  Fashion,  Hayward,  Calif. 

B.  D.  WEINSTEIN,  General  Manager 
Meyers-Arnold  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

HAROLD  F.  WENDEL,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PHILIP  V.  WILEY,  President 
Wiley's,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOSTER  WINTER,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Real  Estate  and  Civic  Affairs,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JULIAN  P.  WOLF,  President 
Burnam's,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

RICHARD  H.  WOLFER,  Vice  President  &  Manager 
Wolfer's,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

CLYDE  E.  WONDERLY,  JR.,  President 
The  Wonderly  Co.,  Inc.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

LEON  ZACHER,  Partner 
Zacher's,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Economy  in  Government 

Chairman:  LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DANN  C.  BYCK,  President 

Byck  Bros.  Company,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

PHIL  N.  COHAN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Brounstein's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  President 
Goldwaters,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

SOL  KANN,  President 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Employee  Relations 

Chairman:  FRED  C.  FISCHER,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Personnel  &  Labor  Relations 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President 
The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K.  WADE  BENNETT,  Vice  President  for  Personnel 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NORRIS  B.  BRISCO,  General  Operative  Manager 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS,  Personnel  Director 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  D.  EASTMAN,  Vice  President  &  Personnel 
Director,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDWARD  FIELD,  Director  of  Personnel 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Divisional  Vice  President 

in  Charge  of  Customer  Service 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SYDNEY  FREEDMAN,  Controller 
Wertheimer  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEWIS  M.  GILL,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THOMAS  P.  LISTON 

Vice  President  &  General  Operating  Manager 
Sibley,  Undsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  C.  LOCHMOELLER 
Employee  Relotions  Administrator 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  S.  LUDWIG,  Partner 
Ludwig's  Shoe  Store,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

RAE  C.  McLaren,  Vice  President 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM,  Assistant  Director  of 
Personnel,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  R.  MONTGOMERY,  Store  Superintendent 
Brown-Dunkin  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating  Manager 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vu. 

LEONARD  NADELL,  Assistant  Personnel  Director 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  NEWBERRY 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Store  Operations 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR.,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SAMUEL  ROBB,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  SOLOMON,  Corporation  Officer 
Bedford,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.  &  Sec. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EDWARD  C.  SULLIVAN,  President 
Sterling,  Lindner  &  Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B.  N.  UPHAM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Finance 

Chairman:  DAVID  E.  MOESER 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer 
Conrad  &  Chandler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  R.  MinON,  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  AAoss 

GEORGE  L  STEARNS,  2nd,  President-General 
Manager,  L  L  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  Senior  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ex-officio 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  President,  NRMA 
ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Comm.  Chairman 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Executive  Vice  President 

Foreign  Trade 

Chairman:  JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.,  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLYDE  F.  BRESEE,  President 

Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH,  President 
P.  Deisroth's  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  HART,  President 

Hart  Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

J.  C.  HERAPER,  Import  Manager 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 

Director  &  General  Merchandise  Manager 

Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  President 
Shartenberg's,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 

Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON,  Vice  President 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRED  H.  SCHOEMAN,  Director  of  Foreign 
Merchandise,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

D.  J.  SEKIN,  Import  Manager 
Neiman-Marcus  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

H.  G.  SELFRIDGE,  Quality  Control  Manager 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  President-General 
Manager,  L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

ANDREW  J.  THOMSON 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Government  Affairs 


Chairman:  DAVID  A.  FALK,  President 
O.  Falk's  Department  Store,  Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  S.  BLACKMAN 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  A.  CROW,  Assistant  to  the  General  Mgr. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  BRUCE  D'ADAMO,  Director 

National  Equipment  Service,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 

U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  B.  DOMINGOS,  President 
Burden,  Smith  &  Company,  Macon,  Go. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 


DEXTER  D.  GOULD,  President 

The  Lynch  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
City  Specialty  Stores  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JEFFREY  L.  UZARUS,  President 

The  John  Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MAX  LEVINE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

L.  T.  MARTIN,  JR.,  Owner 

Martin  Dry  Goods  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RICHARD  L.  MOORE,  JR.,  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

C.  W.  PEEBLES,  President-Treasurer 

W.  S.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lawrenceville,  Va. 

ELMER  PROCTOR,  Vice  President  &  Mon.  Dir. 
Metasco  (Allied  Stores),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  la. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Manager 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT,  Corporate  Legal  Dept. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Insurance  Trust 


Chairman:  HARRIS  COHEN,  Controller 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH,  President 
P.  Deisroth's  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  KINDLER,  Treasurer  &  Controller 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

CLARENCE  BARTLETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G..  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Membership 

;  S;. i J  j; ■.jog™ ; 

Chairman:  EGIL  E.  KROGH,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 
Olwin  Angeil  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

AL  J.  ADAMS,  President 
Gray-Reid-Wright  Company,  Reno,  Nev, 

ALAN  R.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson  Shop,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

LIONEL  W.  BEVAN,  SR.,  President 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

JOEL  A.  BRAUNFELD,  Partner 
Braun's  Stores,  Georgetown,  Del. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President  &  Secretary 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

W.  H.  BURKE,  Managing  Director 
The  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 


STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President  &  Treasurer 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  President 
Kistler-Collister,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

MURRAY  DAITCHMAN,  Assistant  to  the  President 
The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

RICHARD  S.  FRANK,  Treasurer 

Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  President 

Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

MORTON  L.  KAYE,  Manager 

Jack  'n  Jill  Eskay,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD,  President 

D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Me. 

G.  W.  McAULEY,  Owner 
McAuley's,  West  Memphis,  Ark. 

HUGH  McC.  EVANS,  President  &  General  Manager 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

WILLIAM  MASSOFF,  Vice  President 
Delma's,  Inc.,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President 
Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  President 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

JOHN  W.  PROFFITT,  Merchandise  Manager 
Proffitt's,  Inc.,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

G.  A.  QUINTERO,  President 
Quintero,  Ltd.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

M.  RUDNER,  President 

Love-Lee  Lady,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 

Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  President 
Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP,  President 

The  James  L.  Tapp  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

MELVIN  H.  WIDERMAN,  President 
Rosenthal's,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Nominations 


Chairman:  NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  President 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Namm  Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER,  President 

The  Vandever  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Public  Relations 


Chairman:  FRED  BRESEE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Bresee's  Oneonta  Department  Store,  Inc. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  \  ' 


EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Executive  Head 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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STORES 


AVERY  CARP,  Presidant 
Carp's,  Inc.,  University  City,  AAo. 

R.  G.  S.  OAVIS,  JR.,  President 

E.  G.  Davis  &  Sons  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

JOHN  W,  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Monager 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  J.  ELLISON,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR.,  Dir.  of  Public  Relations 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MAX  FELDMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Syndicat  St.  Henri,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 

JOSEPH  FELLER,  President 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can. 

SAMUEL  HEINEMAN,  Partner 

S.  Cohen  &  Co.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER,  Vice  President 
Leiter  Brothers,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

RAE  C.  McLaren,  vice  President 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  W.  PETTY,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

EDWARD  C.  POHER,  President 

Kay  Horton  Resort  Fashions,  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Vice  President 
Sakowitz  Brothers,  Houston,  Tex. 

SAM  SEALFON,  President 
Seolfon's,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY 

Director,  Consumer  Relations,  Clubwomen's 

Center,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

IRVING  ZIPIN,  Asst.  Secy.  &  Counsel 
City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Resolutions 

Chairman:  EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  President 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  M.  BAHEN,  Vice  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOEL  GOLDBUTT,  President 
Goldblott  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  GUDEMAN,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicogo,  III. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mast. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  President 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 


CLARK  E.  SIMON,  President 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

Retail  Research  Institute 


Chairman;  HARRY  MARGULES 
Controller,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  Chairman-Treasurer;  MYRON  SILBERT 
Vice  President,  Federated  Department  Stores 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Secretary;  ELIAS  GOHLIEB 

Director  of  Research,  Corporate  Control  Office 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Directors 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Gus  Blass  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CHARLES  CRONHEIM,  Store  Manager 
L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vico  President 
in  Charge  of  Finances  and  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  M.  SEYFARTH,  Director  of  Research 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Advisory  Committee 

VINCENT  P.  BRENNAN 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  H.  DICKEN,  Assistant  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STANLEY  GILINSKI,  Research  Director 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDWIN  HARLING,  Research  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LESTER  LIEB,  Vice  President 
The  Babs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

A.  GORDON  MACMILLAN 
Director  of  Research  and  Supplies 
Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KENNETH  P.  MAGES 

Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  McBRIER,  Vice  President,  Finance 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  C.  MEYER,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
W.  C.  Stripling  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

DeFORD  C.  MILLS 

Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN,  Credit  Sales  Manager 
Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JACK  SERBER,  Service  Building  Superintendent 
The  Hecht  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PAUL  THOMPSON 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

REESE  M.  WILLIAMS,  Controller 
I.  Magnin  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Social  Security 

Chairman;  W.  EARL  MILLER,  Vice  President 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vico  President  &  Treasurer 
Pock  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THOMAS  L.  EVANS,  Executive  Vice  President 
Rosenbaum  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  F.  GORBY,  Manager,  Central  Personnel  Services 
Marsholl  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

G.  W.  HALL,  Controller 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

H.  W.  HORNE,  Treasurer  &  Controller 
Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Finances  and  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Compony,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

Vice  President  &  Executive  Controller 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  W.  VAN  HORN 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER,  Treasurer 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Steering 

President;  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Vice  President  &  General 
Manager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmand,  Va. 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Budget  Committee: 
DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Chairman  of  the  Board  & 
Treasurer,  Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ExecuHve  Vice  President;  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President  for  Government:  JOHN  C.  HAZEN 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  H.  RICH,  President 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  Senior  Vico  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Namm  Loeser's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Boldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Taxation 

Chairman;  BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Comptrofler 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

L  S.  AYRES,  President 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FRANKLIN  K.  BRUDER 

Executive  Vice  Pretident  &  Treasurer 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  BUONOCORE,  Controller 
Genung's,  Inc.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

RA’PH  W.  BUTTON,  Secretary 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  BENNETT  CODY,  Controller 

Luckey,  Platt  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RAYMOND  F.  COPES,  Controller 

Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

DOUGLASS  C.  COUPE 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IS/  \C  DANZIG,  Controller 

Biederman  Furniture  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  DAVIDSON,  President 
Boutells,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  President 

The  Marting  Brothers  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

ELIAS  GOLDSMITH,  JR.,  Treasurer 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

H.  H.  HAMMOND,  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Breuner  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

O.  A.  JENKINS,  President 

Jenkins  Jewelry  Co.,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  S.  JONES,  President 

Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

R.  R.  JORGENSEN,  General  Manager,  Tax  Dept. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WALTER  F.  KAPLAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Emporium-Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOHN  F.  LEBOR,  Vice  President  &  Veasurer 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCURDY,  President 
McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SAM  MILLER,  President 
Brozmon's,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

DONALD  C.  MILLS,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Operating,  Control  &  Personnel  and  Treasurer 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President 
in  Charge  of  Finances  and  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

EMANUEL  PRINCE,  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Doop's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER,  Controller 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

WERNER  STEINHART,  Controller 
The  Fair,tlnc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

D.  H.  STYNCHCOMB 

Executive  Vice  President  &  Controller 

Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  President 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

Taylor  4  Schwartz,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GEORGE  TROUTT,  Treasurer 

Associoted  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  R.  WEBB,  Assistant  Treasurer 
F.  W.  Wootworth  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  F.  WOOD,  Assistant  Secretary 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Technical 


Chairman;  DR.  JULES  LABARTHE,  Professor  of 
Textile  Technology,  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
College,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHARLES  W.  DORN 
Sanitized,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director 

Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  J.  FYNN,  Director,  Research  Laboratory 
J  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  N.  PRENTISS,  Assistant  to  the  Gen.  Mgr. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

MISS  HELEN  SCOTT 

Merchandise  Testing  &  Inspection  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Senior  Testing  Engineer 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Transportation 

i  V  .  ^  .  '4. 

Chairman:  EUGENE  H.  WABLER,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

G.  W.  ALBERTSON,  Traffic  Manager 
F.  W.  Woolworth,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LEONARD  H.  BORMAN,  Traffic  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  A.  DANAHY,  Traffic  Manager 
Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Desmond's,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  A.  DONZE,  Traffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  L.  EBLING,  Eastern  Traffic  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MYRON  ENGELSHER,  Traffic  Manager 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISS  DOROTHY  E.  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

J.  N.  KANN,  Traffic  Manager 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fedway  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEE  LEWISON,  Traffic  Manager 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

JOHN  W.  McDANIEL,  Traffic  Manager 
Loveman's,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  J.  O'DONNELL,  Traffic  Manager 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRED  OXAAAN,  Warehouse  Supervisor 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RAY  PROPHATER,  Traffic  &  Warehouse  Manager 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

W.  A.  ROSS,  Assistant  Controller 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Traffic  &  Receiving  Manoger 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W,  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Division  Director 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager 

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  P.  STICH,  JR. 

Merchandise  Research  Manager,  The  Leon 
Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE,  Traffic  Manager 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  D.  WETHERILL,  Traffic  Manager 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Vendor  Relations 


Chairman:  WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vice  Chairman:  RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Chairman:  HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 

I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vice  Chairman:  PHILIP  SVIGALS,  Vice  President 

Corporate  Buying  Office 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Vice  President 
Gus  Bioss  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

EARL  W.  BROTHERTON,  Vice  President 

The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

W.  J.  BRUNMARK,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALFRED  B.  COHEN 

Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR.,  President 
Crosby  Brothers,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

RALPH  T.  FRIEDMAN,  President 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL,  President 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  GU DEMAN,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Merchandising,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  C.  HESS,  Manager 
Parisian,  Inc.,  Birmingiham,  Ala. 

W.  J.  HOLUNDS,  President 
Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH.  Chairman  the  Board 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  H.  LEVI,  President 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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morris  1.  LICHTENSTEIN,  President 
Lichtenstein's,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

E.  C.  LIPMAN,  President 

The  Emporium  Copwell  Co.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  E.  LIHMAN 
littmon-Subow,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY 

Vice  President  &  General  Merchandise  Manager 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

ROBERT  J.  McKIM,  President 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  President 
Shartenberg's,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ALFRED  MOFFAH 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

EDMUND  P.  PLATT 

Vice  President  &  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  President 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

AARON  RABOW,  President 
Settler's,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STUART  N.  ROSENBAUM,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 
Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG,  Merchandise  Manager 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  H.  SALZBERGER,  President 
Songer  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  General  Manager 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

JOHN  SLOAN,  President 

The  Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Manager 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WILLIAM  S.  STREET,  President  &  General  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  S.  THOMPSON 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Merchandising 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mer.  Mgr. 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

PHIL  J.  TROY,  President  &  Managing  Director 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ALLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  Vice  President 
Zollinger-Harned  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

HARRY  L.  WEISMAN,  Div.  Merchandise  Manager 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS,  President  &  General  Manager 
Forgo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

LOUIS  C.  WOLF,  First  Vice  President 

H.  P.  Wasson  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

RICHARD  J.  WOOD,  Merchandise  Manager 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JULIUS  N.  ZECKHAUSER,  Vice  President 
Kobocker  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sfiecial  pAe-fuMicaUan  — 

74*  f958  CdUioM.  ol 

DEPARTMENTAL 

Merchandising  and 
Operating 
Results  of  1957 

tVifh  three  new  features— 

•  An  analysis  of  sales  by  day  during  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

•  The  effect  of  night  openings  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

•  Departmental  newspaper  advertising  expenses  by  month 

And  all  the  regularly  reported  information— 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  each  of  six  department 
store  volume  groups  PLUS  special  sections  for  Smaller  Stores,  Specialty 
Stores  and  Branch  stores. 

•  Merchandising  Ratios,  Inventory,  Sales,  Expense  and  Controllable  Margin 
data  for  ready-to-wear,  home  furnishings,  basement  store,  cost  departments, 
etc. 

•  Total  Store  Summary  and  Trend  Tables 

•  Analyses  of  Publicity  Expense  and  Newspaper  Advertising 

Take  advantage  of  the  special  pre-publication  prices  listed  below  by 
ordering  today!  These  prices  are  valid  only  on  orders  postmarked  on  or 
before  May  15,  1958. 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRMA  (Please  Print) 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for; 


copies  of  the  1958  Edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING 
RESULTS  and 

Copies  of  the  Confidential  Report  of  BUYERS'  AND  ASSISTANT  BUYERS'  PAYROLL 
EXPENSE  at  $1.00  each.  Distribution  limited  to  store  executives  only. 


NAME . 

COMPANY . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

Prices;  NRMA  MEMBERS;  $8.75  (Orders  for  5  or  more  copies  sent  to  some  address;  $8.50 
per  copy);  NON-RETAILERS;  $13.75;  NON-MEMBER  RETAILERS;  $20.00 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


April,  1958 
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Depression  Psychology.  Retailers, 
above  all  businessmen,  are  not  the 
people  to  take  unemployment  figures 
lightly.  But  they  also  know  that  spend¬ 
ing  power  vanishes  if  it  isn’t  used. 
Fear  may  create  a  genuine  depression 
in  this  country.  And  many  NRMA 
members  are  consequently  more  un¬ 
easy  about  the  growth  of  a  depression 
psychology  than  about  anything  that 
has  happened  so  far  to  their  sales 
figures. 

This  problem  is  slated  for  full  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  NRMA  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  on  April  21st.  A  factual,  up-to-the- 
minute  report  on  the  economy  will  be 
presented.  It  will  give  full  value  to 
the  sound  and  healthy  elements  in 
business  as  well  as  to  the  troubling 
ones  that  have  been  making  news- 
pajjer  and  magazine  headlines. 

Out  of  this  meeting,  it  is  hoped,  a 
sound  program  of  information  and 
recommendations  will  be  developed 
to  create  more  confidence,  not  only 
among  customers  but  among  retailers 
themselves.  The  intention  is  not  to 
try  to  talk  away  a  business  recession 
that  is  a  fact,  but  to  focus  attention  on 
the  country’s  basic  economic  health, 
which  is  also  a  fact  even  if  it  makes 
less  sensational  headlines  and  conver¬ 
sation. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Support.  NRMA  this 
month  repeated  its  support  of  a  five- 
year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  its  opposition  to 
attempts  to  cripple  this  legislation. 
The  Association  spokesman  was  James 
S.  Schramm,  executive  vice  president 
of  J.  S.  Schramm  Co.,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  and  an  NRMA  director.  He  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  a  conference 
called  by  the  Committee  for  a  Nation¬ 
al  Trade  Policy.  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  delivered  an  im- 
{lortant  address  at  this  meeting,  and 
other  speakers  included  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sin¬ 
clair  Weeks. 

Besides  stressing  the  significance  of 
reciprocal  trade  legislation  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  free  nations  away 
from  the  Communist  orbit,  Mr. 
Schramm  spoke  for  the  right  of  the 
customer  to  have  an  unrestricted 
choice  of  merchandise.  He  said  that 


protectionist  opposition  is  short-sight¬ 
ed  and  would  subordinate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  and  political  security 
to  the  short-range  profits  of  a  handful 
of  manufacturers.  Two  months  ago, 
Mr.  Schramm  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
represent  NRMA  on  this  subject.  At 
that  time,  he  said  that  while  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  estimates  that  be¬ 
tween  100,000  and  200,000  workers 
might  be  displaced  by  import  compe¬ 
tition,  four  to  five  million  Americans 
owe  their  employment  to  foreign  trade. 

Textile  Labeling  Bill.  The  Senate  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  is  still  studying  H.  R.  469, 
the  controversial  textile  labeling  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
August.  NRMA  says  that  if  the  bill  as 
presently  written  becomes  law,  all  re¬ 
tailers  will  be  faced  with  “increased 
costs,  added  burdens  and  undue  har¬ 
assment.’’  In  the  effort  to  get  the  most 
unsatisfactory  features  removed  from 
the  bill,  the  NRMA  joined  with  an 
inter-association  committee  that  made 
these  recommendations  to  Sen.  War¬ 
ren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee: 

1.  Disclosure  of  the  percentages  of 
various  fibers  present  in  a  textile  prod¬ 
uct  should  not  be  required  unless  a 
fiber  that  is  mentioned  amounts  to  10 
per  cent  oi  less  of  the  fiber  content. 

2.  All  references  to  advertising 
should  be  removed  from  the  bill. 
(This  would  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act.) 

3.  Packages  or  bundles  of  mixed 
fabrics  or  remnants  should  be  exempt 
from  labeling  requirements. 

4.  The  bill  as  written  permits  the 
supplier  to  use  a  single  label  on  a 
package  containing  multiple  units. 
However,  if  the  retailer  opens  the 
package  and  sells  the  units  individu¬ 
ally,  he  is  required  to  label  each  item. 
This  section  should  be  corrected  so  as 
to  relieve  retailers  of  the  burden  of 
labeling  goods  sold  from  broken  pack¬ 
ages. 

Simplification  of  the  label  informa¬ 
tion  required  on  imported  goods  was 
also  asked  for. 

Last  month  it  was  feared  that  H.  R. 
469  might  get  quick  passage  by  the 


Senate.  In  the  face  of  the  protests 
from  retailers  and  others,  the  Senate 
Committee  is  now  studying  it  more 
thoroughly.  The  Association  is  urging 
members  to  see  that  their  own  Senators 
understand  the  need  for  amendment 
of  H.  R.  469,  and  points  out  that  these 
proposals  are  for  “minimum  changes,’’ 
which  would  make  the  bill  “barely 
acceptable  to  retailers.’’ 

Father's  Day.  For  successful  Father’s 
Day  promotions,  NRMA’s  special 
Father’s  Day  Committee  urges  (1)  a 
storewide  treatment  of  the  event,  and 
(2)  three  full  weeks  of  promotion, 
starting  May  22nd,  when  the  Father- 
of-the-Year  award  is  announced.  The 
NRMA  Committee,  which  is  headed 
by  Gene  Charmoy  of  Kresge-Newark, 
reported  a  “magnificent”  response  by 
manufacturers  to  its  request  that  they 
prepare  specially  designed  and  pack¬ 
aged  merchandise  for  Father’s  Day 
campaigns.  The  March  issue  of  Pro¬ 
motion  Exchange,  published  by  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  de¬ 
scribes  the  advertising  plans  and  the 
dealer  aids  of  13  manufacturers  in  the 
men’s  furnishings  field. 

The  Father’s  Day  Council  estimates 
that  $350  million  was  spent  for  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  gifts  last  year,  the  average 
sale  being  around  $10. 

Careers  Week  Plans.  George  A.  Scott, 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Walker  Scott  Company  and  a  vice 
president  of  NRMA,  will  head  the 
group  in  charge  of  program  planning 
for  Careers  in  Retailing  Week,  which 
will  take  place  October  12th  to  18th. 
The  theme  of  the  Week  will  be:  “Get 
Ahead  Faster— In  Retailing!”  Other 
members  of  the  group,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Retailing,  include:  Morris  Guber¬ 
nia  n,  president,  Kaufman’s,  Colorado 
Springs:  J.  H.  Matthews,  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president,  Matthews-Belk  Co., 
Gastonia,  N.  C.;  Robert  Poris,  general 
manager,  Bohan  Landorf  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Harvey  Robinson,  Rob¬ 
inson’s,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  G.  Beh¬ 
rens  Ulrich,  chairman.  Department  of 
Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  president,  American 
Collegiate  Retailing  Association. 

The  Week,  which  will  be  proclaimed 
nationally,  will  have  the  support  and 
coo[}eration  of  high  school  and  college 
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Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati;  Payne  Bros, 
Durban,  South  Africa. 


W 


.Above  is  the  emblem  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  promotion  of  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Week; 
left,  one  of  the  six  poster 
designs  which  the  NRMA 
is  now  distributing  to  mem¬ 
ber  stores  and  merchants 
associations. 


educators  and  of  manufacturers— in 
fact,  of  every  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  recognizes  the  imperative 
need  for  increasing  the  flow  of  able 
young  people  into  retailing.  Project 
guides  and  promotion  kits  for  retailers 
will  be  distributed  to  stores  and  to 
merchants’  associations.  The  Week 
w'ill  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  touch  with  millions  of  stud¬ 
ents  and  adults  to  tell  retailing’s  story, 
in  the  most  complete  and  impressive 
youth  program  ever  undertaken  by  an 
industry. 

Sales  Promotion  Awards.  Winners  of 
gold  awards  for  1957  coordinated  sales 
promotion  campaigns  were  announced 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  last 
month.  There  were  78  awards  in  29 
categories.  Here  are  the  winners: 

Anniversary  Campaigns 
The  Emporium,  St.  Paul;  Meier  &  Frank, 
Portland,  Oregon:  Meis  Bros.,  Danville, 
III.;  Ronzone’s  of  Las  Vegas. 

Year-Long  Anniversary  Campaign 
Blach’s,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Back-to-School  Promotions 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  The 
White  House,  El  Paso,  Texas;  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bridal  Promotions 

William  Y.  Gilmore  &  Sons,  Oak  Park,  Ill.; 


Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Syndicat  de  Quebec,  Quebec,  Can. 

Career  Girl  Promotions 
The  Belfast,  Greaterman’s,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa:  Joseph  Magnin  8c  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  L.  L.  Stearns  8c  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

Christmas  Attractions 
Genung’s,  Danbury,  Conn.;  W'illiam  Y. 
Gilmore  8i:  Sons,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Hochs¬ 
child,  Kohn  8:  Co.,  Baltimore:  N.  Kauf¬ 
man’s,  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Pa.:  The  H.  8:  S. 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati:  Wolf  8:  Dessauer, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Christmas  Campaigns 
(ohn  G.  Myers  Co.,  .Albany,  N.  Y.;  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.;  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta; 
Woodward  8:  Lothrop,  Inc,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Color  Advertising 

N.  Kaufman’s,  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Love- 
man,  Joseph  Sc  Loeb,  Birmingham,  .Ala. 

Credit  Promotion 
I'he  Hecht  Co.,  Wahington,  D.  C. 

Departmental  Promotions 
L.  Bamberger  8c  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Day¬ 
ton’s,  Minneapolis;  Gold’s,  Lincoln.  Nebr; 
Montgomery,  Ward  8:  Co.,  C^hicago;  The 
Paris,  Salt  Lake  City;  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Exhibits,  Fairs  and  Shows 
The  Emporium,  St.  Paul:  Macy’s  Califor¬ 
nia.  .San  Francisco. 

Expansion,  Remodeling  Campaigns 
J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing.  Mich.:  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ward  8c  Co.,  Oakland;  H.  8:  S. 
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Fashion  Campaigns,  Shows 
J.  B.  Ivey  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Hochs¬ 
child,  Kohn  8c  Co.,  Baltimore;  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
Neel’s,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Father's  Day  Campaigns 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Flower  Shows 

Donaldson’s,  Minneapolis:  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Institutional  Promotions 
Dayton’s,  Minneapolis;  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York;  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  .Albany,  N.  Y. 

Item  Promotion 

•Alexander’s,  New  York;  Zollinger-Harned 
Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Media  Tie-Ins 

J.  W.  Knapp  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mother’s  Day  Promotions 
N.  Kaufman’s,  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

National  Advertiser  Tie-In 
The  H.  8:  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati; 
Worth’s,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

New  Store  Opening  Campaigns 
L.  Bamberger  8:  Co.,  Paramus,  N.  J.; 
Carr’s  Department  Store,  West  Orange, 
N.  J.;  Gray  Reid’s,  Reno,  Nev.;  the  Harris 
Company,  Riverside,  Calif.;  Joseph  Mag¬ 
nin  Co.,  San  Francisco;  H.  P.  Wasson 
Company,  Indianapolis. 

Omnibus  Advertising 
Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia. 

Price  Policy  Promotions 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  J.  W. 
Knapp  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Public  Relations  Campaigns 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  Miller  8: 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Wolf  8: 
Dessauer,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Gray  Reid’s, 
Reno,  Nev. 

Seasonal  Promotions 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Special  Events 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Cx>.,  Detroit. 

Storewide  (Non-Sales)  Campaigns 
Macy’s,  New  York. 

Storewide  Sales 
(Other  Than  Anniversary) 

Sibley,  Lindsay  8:  Curr  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Travel  Promotions 

Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans:  Innes,  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Woodward  8:  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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The  Small  Town  Customer 

O/en  Stores  publish  first  market  research 
findings  on  buying  habits  of  customers 
in  their  eight-state  trading  area. 


Television  is  the  dominant  pur¬ 
chasing  influence  in  the  life  of  the 
average  small  town  customer  in  the 
South.  It  affects  her  food  shopping, 
her  choice  of  clothing  styles,  her  selec¬ 
tion  of  packaged  goods  (but  not,  she 
says,  the  brand  of  car  the  family  buys). 
Other  influences  on  her  buying  deci¬ 
sions  are,  in  order:  magazines,  news- 
j}a|x?rs.  other  persons,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  the  product  itself,  and  economic 
factors. 

These  findings,  and  others  which 
portray  the  average  consumer  in  a 
town  of  5,000  to  25,000  population, 
were  released  recently  by  the  Olen 
Company,  Inc.,  southern  department 
store  chain.  Olen  plans  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  on  small-community  markets,  of 
Avhich  this  is  the  first.  Explaining  its 
decision  to  make  these  consumer  re¬ 
search  studies  public,  the  company 
said: 

“[This]  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  in¬ 
tensive  studies  of  an  American  market 
that  has  rarely  been  critically  and  care¬ 
fully  researched.  Consequently,  up-to- 
date  and  exhaustive  statistics  are  not 
now  available.  This  is  the  small-com¬ 
munity  market,  consisting  of  commu¬ 
nities  ranging  in  population  from 
5.000  to  25,000. 

“The  Olen  Company  undertook 
this  study  because  it  serves  these  mar¬ 
kets  in  eight  states.  Data  for  planning 
future  growth  and  development  in 
these  areas  was  essential  to  us.  ...  In 
many  conversations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  retail  chains,  manufac¬ 
turers,  department  stores  and  other 
friends  in  the  retail  and  related  busi- 
nes.ses,  it  was  indicated  .  .  .  that  there 
was  a  broader  need  for  a  study  of  this 
kind,  particularly  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  to  the  national  econo¬ 
my  of  these  aggregate  small-communi¬ 
ty  markets.  We  decided,  therefore,  to 
re|>ort  .  .  .  fully  on  the  findings  of  all 
the  studies. 

“Rep>ort  No.  1  presents  the  general 
contours  of  the  market. ...  A  far  larger 


than  ordinary  statistical  sample  was 
involved,  totalling  in  excess  of  2,000 
separate  interviews  in  over  80  repre¬ 
sentative  communities  in  Alabama, 
.\rkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Tennessee  and  Florida.” 

Dominant  patterns  found  in  the 
study  create  this  picture  of  the  average 
southern  small  town  customer: 

She  is  between  25  and  40;  married, 
with  two  children  under  10.  She  is 
likely  to  own  her  own  home,  but  the 
younger  she  is  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  she  lives  in  rented  quarters.  She 
spends  about  20  per  cent  of  the  family 
income  on  clothing:  10  per  cent  on 
herself  and  her  husband,  10  per  cent 
on  her  children.  She  spends  between 
21  and  30  |jer  cent  for  food;  10  per 
cent  or  less  on  rent  or  house  payments: 
10  per  cent  or  less  on  entertainment. 

She  owns  a  television  set,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advertising  influence  in  her 
life.  The  magazines  she  reads  regular¬ 
ly  are,  in  order:  Life,  Reader’s  Digest, 
McCall’s  and  Look.  They  all  influence 
her  fashion  purchasing.  She  would 
like  to  see  and  buy  more  “city”  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  ty|)e  shown  on  television 


Sales  promotion  specialists  hear 
demands  from  every  quarter  these 
days  that  they  produce  livelier  adver¬ 
tising  and  fresh  ideas  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness.  Both  professional  and  amateur 
economists  assure  them  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  health  may  depend  on 
their  ability  to  charm  (soft-sell)  or 
bombard  (hard-sell)  the  customer  into 
spending  instead  of  saving.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  three-day  con¬ 
vention— May  19th,  20th  and  21st  at 


and  in  magazines. 

Her  income  has  gone  up  in  the  past 
five  years  and  her  standard  of  living 
with  it;  she  has  been  able  to  buy  luxu¬ 
ries  and  work-saving  devices.  Right 
now,  however,  she  says  she  is  profound¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  has  had  to  cut  back  her  buying 
because  of  it.  She  economizes  on  rec¬ 
reation,  clothing  and  food,  in  that 
order;  finds  saving  very  difficult.  The 
division  between  those  who  can  and 
those  who  can’t  save  was  about  50-50. 

Her  husband  owns  two  to  four  suits, 
buys  no  more  than  one  a  year.  He 
buys  two  to  four  dress  shirts  a  year, 
seven  or  more  sport  shirts,  four  or  five 
work  shirts,  and  two  to  four  pairs  of 
shoes.  She  buys  five  or  more  dresses  a 
year,  five  or  more  blouses,  three  to  six 
skirts  and  one  or  two  coats.  Typically, 
she  also  makes  some  clothing  for  her¬ 
self  and  the  children. 

Analyzing  her  own  shopping  deci¬ 
sions,  she  reports  that  when  she  buys 
children’s  clothing  she  puts  utility 
first,  appearance  second  and  price 
third.  Buying  clothes  for  herself,  style 
comes  first,  price  second  and  quality 
third.  In  home  furnishings  it’s  style 
first,  price  second  and  quality  third. 
In  kitchen  appliances,  price  comes 
first,  quality  and  usefulness  second, 
brand  name  and  guarantee  third,  and 
color  and  style  play  some  part  in  the 
decision  too. 

She  says  she  prefers  to  buy  most 
things  from  one  store  and  that  she 
prefers  shopping  in  town  to  shopping 
centers. 


the  Palmer  House,  Chicago— offers  a 
program  designed  to  encourage  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  along  these  lines. 

It  opens  with  a  review  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  and  techniques  in  the 
major  promotion  media,  presented  by 
these  speakers:  Charles  T.  Lipscomb. 
Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.\NPA;  Kevin  B.  Swee;ney,  president, 
Radio  Advertising  Bureau;  Sylvan 
Freund,  president.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Display  Industries,  and  Robert 


How  to  Make  Business  Better 

Sales  Promotion  Division's  convention 
theme  is  "Always  Be  Creative!" 
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kenyon,  Jr.,  president,  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  fine  art  of  persuasive  sales  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  discussed  by  Bernard 
W'aldman,  president.  Modern  Mer¬ 
chandising  Bureau,  at  the  2:30  P.M. 
session  on  Monday,  May  19th.  Mr. 
Waldman  will  be  followed  by  a  panel 
made  up  of  members  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  board  of  directors 
and  other  leaders  in  retail  promotion, 
each  of  whom  will  give  a  five-minute 
exposition  of  one  successful  idea  or 
event  he  has  used  to  build  fall  and 
winter  business. 

“The  ABC  of  Retail  Advertising’’ 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  session  on 
Tuesday,  May  20th  at  9:30  A.M.  ABC 
in  this  case  stands  for  “Always  Be  Crea¬ 
tive,’’  and  the  session  will  explore  the 
creative  approach  to  every  phase  of 
the  sales  promotion  and  visual  mer¬ 
chandising  job.  Herbert  Greenwald, 
vice  president  and  executive  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  will  present 
a  case  history  showing  how  a  jjersua- 
sive  store  image  can  be  achieved  and 
reinforced  in  advertising,  packaging, 
type  faces,  letterheads,  posters,  win¬ 
dows.  Bernie  Elfman,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion.  The  Olen 
Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  tell  how  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  in  his  organization  has 
increased  the  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  advertising  and  display 
staffs.  And  Sears,  Roebuck’s  continu¬ 
ous  and  resultful  research  on  depart¬ 
ment  layout  and  display  will  be 
brought  up  to  date  in  a  report  from 
Ciharles  Harper,  Sears’  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  store  planning,  packaging  and 
display. 

Fhe  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th,  will  be  devoted  to  shopping 
center  promotions.  Don  Curtiss,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Redbook  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  tell  about  such  promotions 
as  they  are  handled  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  panel  discussion 
that  follows,  he  will  be  joined  by 
Harold  Haener,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising,  Macy’s, 
California,  and  Richard  B.  Schlesing- 
er,  vice  president  for  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Carson  Pirie  Scott. 

The  convention’s  wind-up  session, 
on  Wednesday  morning.  May  21st,  will 
tackle  a  broader  theme:  in  effect,  the 
form  that  department  store  develop¬ 
ment  will  take  in  the  years  ahead. 
Julian  N.  Trivers,  chairman  of  the 


Traffic  Terrific  in  Jordan  Marsh  Show 


Water  skiers,  swimmers  and  skin  divers  demonstrated  their  championship  form 
just  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  store  at  the  yacht  landing,  and  at  the  Jordan 
Marsh  private  outdoor  swimming  pool. 


"  Tennis  courts  and  bleachers  were  created  in  the  area  between  the  Jordan  Marsh 
parking  fields  and  yacht  landing.  Tennis  stars  among  the  16  “champs  in  action” 
*  were  Frank  Parker,  Fred  Perry  and  Doris  Hart. 


Jordan  Marsh  of  Miami,  with  its 
own  yacht  landing,  swimming  pool 
and  extensive  car  parking  fields, 
had  a  spectacular  setting  for  a  re¬ 
cent  joint  promotion  with  Sports 
Illustrated.  The  store  built  a  3,000- 
seat  arena  at  the  yacht  dock  and 
Sjjorts  Illustrated  brought  16  top 
sports  stars  to  town  for  a  three-day 
show  of  “Champs  in  Action.’’  The 
events  were  liberally  interspersed 
with  jx>olside  fashion  shows  for  men 
and  women,  with  McGregor  and 
Darlene  participating  prominently. 
Full-page  ads  throughout  the  week 
listed  the  events,  and  separate  ads, 
some  in  color,  drew  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  fashion  shows  of  swimsuits 
and  beach  sw'eaters.  Traffic  and  vol¬ 
ume  were  heavily  increased;  on  the 
first  day  of  the  show  sales  were  re¬ 
ported  $1,000  ahead. 


Windows,  interior  displays  and  fash¬ 
ion  shows  boosted  sales  of  sports 
wear  and  spectator  wear. 
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Sales  Promotion  Division  board  and 
vice  president  of  Davison-Paxon,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  this  session  will  strike  “a 
high  and  brilliant  note”  and  his  pre¬ 
diction  is  reinforced  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  names  on  the  speakers’  panel. 
They  include:  Ed  Richer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Grey  Advertising  Agency;  An¬ 
drew  Heiskell,  vice  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Life  Magazine;  Donald  K.  Mil¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  the  board,  Jordan 
Marsh,  Miami,  and  Pierre  Martineau, 
research  director,  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Controllers’  Congress  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  May  25th  through 
29th  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  But  it  really  starts  in  the 
May  issue  of  Stores,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  a  history-making  ref>ort,  24  pages 
long,  on  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  Merchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing.  Written  by  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
and  Eleanor  G.  May  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  this  treatise  is  a  distillation  of 
years  of  discussion  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  the  concept  now  called 
MM  A.  It  reviews  and  appraises  the 
systems  that  have  been  developed,  and 
presents  a  new  one,  fitted  and  joined 
carefully  into  present  retail  practices 
so  that  a  store  can  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  of  MMA  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  complications. 

How  to  introduce  the  MMA  phi¬ 
losophy  into  a  store’s  merchandising 
will  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  the 
C  C  conference  agenda,  and  the  Mc- 
Nair-May  approach  will  be  the  main 
topic  of  discussion. 

A  detailed  program  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  released  to  members  this 
month.  One  of  the  sessions  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  employee  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  and  how  to  develop  and  cost  out 
an  effective  employee  benefit  program. 
.Another,  on  credit,  will  undertake  a 
critical  examination  of  the  30-day  op¬ 
tion  plan  and  the  loopholes  and  risks 
in  various  cycle  control  plans. 

A  session  on  taxation  will  present  a 
variety  of  recommendations  for  tax 


Besides  the  workshop  sessions  there 
will  be  a  luncheon  meeting,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  19th,  at  which  a  prominent 
retailer  will  deliver  the  feature  ad¬ 
dress.  At  a  pre-convention  breakfast 
on  the  same  day,  Norman  Cash,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Howard  Abrahams,  di¬ 
rector  of  retail  sales,  will  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  new  retail  techniques  in  the 
use  of  television.  Life  Magazine  will 
be  host  to  the  Division  at  a  cocktail 
party  on  Tuesday,  May  20th. 


savings.  There  will  be  a  case  history 
presentation  showing  how  fidelity 
losses  can  be  minimized.  Unit  control 
will  be  discussed  from  a  fresh,  new 
viewpoint.  Electronics  and  automa¬ 
tion  will  be  the  subject  of  a  full  session 
at  which  specialists  will  report  on  in¬ 
stallations  in  stores  of  different  types 
and  sizes,  how  they  are  used,  and  how 
much  they  cost  to  install  and  maintain. 

Expense  control  and  protluction  im¬ 
provement  will  be  discussed  both  on  a 
storewide  basis  and  in  specific  areas. 
One  such  area  will  be  delivery,  which 


tty^ETTING  the  Most  Out  of  the 
Transportation  Dollar”  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  NRM.A  Traffic 
Group’s  annual  conference.  May  20th 
through  23rd  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

To  brihg  stores  up  to  date  on  de¬ 
velopments  iif  all  .types  of  shipping 
services  there  will  ^e  two  sessions,  one 
on  Tuesday,  May  20th  at  10:00  A.M., 
and  one  on  Wednesday,  May  21st,  at 
9:30  A.M.  The  sp>eakers  at  these  ses¬ 
sions  will  be:  Fred  Carpi,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  A.  L. 
Hammell,  president.  Railway  Express 
.Agency,  Inc.;  T.  R.  Bartels,  president. 
Republic  Carloading  &  Distributing 


The  members  of  the  Convention 
Committee  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  are:  William  T.  White,  vice 
president  and  sales  manager,  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.;  Budd  Gore,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Marvin  Lunde,  sales  promotion 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  .Schlesinger;  Arthur  H.  Truitt, 
retail  sales  manager,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.;  Jack  Utz,  vice  president, 
sales  promotion  division,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company. 

will  get  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  its 
expense  allocation,  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures,  warehousing  and  materials 
handling. 

Inventory  control,  a  matter  given 
fresh  significance  in  the  current  busi¬ 
ness  situation,  will  be  discussed  on  a 
departmental  basis;  and  the  control¬ 
lers  will  take  a  look,  with  expert  help, 
at  the  increasingly  important  sales 
possibilities  of  mail  order. 

Professor  McNair  will  present  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  1958  Harvard  Report,  and 
other  CC  conference  specialties  will 
be  offered  again:  two  early  bird  ses¬ 
sions  for  smaller  store  delegates;  a 
wind-up  “no  speech”  session,  open  to 
any  question  a  delegate  wishes  to  raise, 
and  the  “exjjense  savings  panorama,” 
a  round-up  of  economy  ideas  from 
controllers  all  over  the  country. 


Co.;  F.  G.  Freund,  executive  director. 
National  Motor  Freight  Traffic  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Samuel  C.  Dunlap,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Airlines. 

Pre-ticketing  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  session  at  2:30  P.M.,  Monday,  May 
20th.  A  panel  representing  merchan¬ 
dise  manufacturers,  marking  machine 
companies  and  stores  will  report  on 
the  advantages  of  pre-ticketing,  for 
both  stores  and  resources,  and  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  getting  manufac¬ 
turers  to  do  more  of  it. 

The  traffic  man’s  ipanagement  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
session  on  Wednesday,  May  21st  at 
2:. 30.  Supervision  problems  will  lie 


MMA  Tops  CC  Agenda 

Controllers'  Congress  will  present  a 
new  approach  to  profitable  merchandising 


Non-SelTmg  Cost  Control 

Traffic  Group  will  study  service  improvement, 
supervisory  techniques,  stock  shortages 
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discussed  by  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  and  James 
G.  Carroll  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  & 
Smart  will  tell  how  the  receiving  man¬ 
ager  can  help  reduce  stock  shortages, 
jack  Moss  of  Moss  Key  Rec  Systems 
will  discuss  the  use  of  the  brainstorm¬ 
ing  technique  as  an  idea  producer; 
and  the  session  will  conclude  with  an 
o{>en  forum  discussion  on  how  to  solve 
die  “no  order”  problem. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  21st,  Dr.  Kenneth  McFar¬ 
land,  educational  consultant.  General 
Motors  Corpioration,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRMA 
executive  vice  president,  will  be  toast¬ 
master,  and  Robert  H.  Smith,  vice 
president,  Yale  Transport  Corp.,  host. 

Eugene  H.  Wabler,  traffic  manager, 
the  Rike  Kumler  Company,  chairman 
of  the  Transpiortation  Committee,  will 
deliver  his  Committee’s  report  on 
pending  legislation  and  regulations  at 
a  9:00  A.M.  session  on  Thursday,  May 
22nd.  John  Hazen,  NRMA  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  government  affairs,  will  also 
talk  on  the  legislative  picture;  and 
Charles  W.  L.  Foreman,  vice  president. 
United  Parcel  Service,  will  describe 
the  development  of  new  carrier  serv¬ 
ices  to  meet  retail  needs.  Topics  for 
open  discussion  at  this  session  will  in¬ 
clude  loss  and  damage  claims,  the  use 
of  furniture  pool  cars,  and  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  partial  shipments  of 
staple  merchandise. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session 
on  Thursday,  May  22nd,  will  be  how 
to  increase  productivity.  Loren  C. 
Spademan,  manager  of  the  receiving 
and  marking  division.  The  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  will  be  the  featured  speaker. 

The  final  day  of  the  convention, 
Friday,  May  23rd,  will  be  given  over 
entirely  to  question-and-answer  discus¬ 
sion.  This  will  be  guided  by  questions 
which  members  submit  in  advance. 

Acting  as  chairmen  of  the  various 
sessions  will  be:  Jack  A.  Serber,  service 
building  manager.  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  is  acting 
chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group;  Leon¬ 
ard  Mongeon,  Group  manager;  John 
.\dler,  assistant  general  manager, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York;  Dorothy 
Boucher,  merchandise  manager,  God- 
chaux’s.  New  Orleans;  Myron  Engel- 
sher,  traffic  manager.  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration;  and  Fred  Oxman,  ware¬ 
house  supervisor.  Lit  Brothers. 


Just  Published! 

"THE  MAKING  OF  A  PROFn 
IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE" 

Five  leaders  in  their  fields  pool  their  knowledge 
with  the  experience  of  300  retailers  to  produce  the 
answers  to  questions  retailers  are  asking  today. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  GROSS  MARGIN 

Louis  J.  Melicek,  Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  BUYER'S  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PROFIT 

Leon  L.  Halversen,  President,  Keith-O'Brien,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SELF-SELECTION  FIXTURES  AND  THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROFIT 

Harold  K.  Melnicove,  Vice  President,  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION'S 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROFIT 

Stanley  A.  Barnett,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company, 

New  York  City 

LISTEN  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMER  -  AND  LEARN! 

Frederic  H.  Rahr,  President,  Consumer  Preference  Clinics,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

The  new  "Put  and  Take"  audience-discussion  report  of  the  NRMA  Merchandising 
Division  also  includes  the  text  of  floor  discussions.  It  is  MUST  reading  for  all  store 
executives:  management,  merchandising  departments,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
department,  operating  departments,  and  all  buyers. 


Low-priced,  so  you 
can  buy  in  quantity 

Single  copies 

$2.00  each 

10  or  more 

$1.75  each 

20  or  more 

$1.50  each 

Plus  25  cents  each 
for  postage  and 
handling 


Merchandising  Division  (Pleas*  Print) 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  . copies  of  THE  MAKING 

OF  A  PROFIT  IN  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

Name . Store . 

Address  . 

City . State . 


Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA.  Pleas*  add 
3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
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.  E(fuipifi€nt,  Services  Promotions 


Portable  Cash  Register.  A  iranually 
operated  cash  register  that  weighs  only 
four  and  a  half  pounds  and  can  be 
carried  to  any  location  in  the  store 
has  recently  been  introduced  in  this 
country.  It  is  called  Almex  and  is  of 
Swedish  mamdacture.  Its  compactness 
and  portability  make  it  suitable  for 
use  on  selling  carts,  entrance  tables 
and  all  types  of  special  promotion 
tables.  It  is  being  put  to  this  use  now 
at  Macy’s.  New  York  and  \Vanamaker- 
Philadelphia.  A  salesgirl  can  even 
carry  it  strapped  to  a  belt,  the  way  bus 
conductors  do,  to  ring  up  sales  when  a 
busy  department  sends  out  a  call  for 
extra  help. 

I'he  register  comes  in  five-key  and 
eight-key  sizes.  It  records  department 
number,  type  of  transaction,  dollar 
amount,  date,  operator’s  number,  firm 
name,  register  number  and  transac¬ 
tion  number.  An  inside  audit  tape 
records  the  essential  information  for 
a  later  audit. 

I'he  importer  (eNKay  Products 
Corporation,  1860  Broadway,  New 
York  23)  offers  to  demonstrate  the 
portable  register  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

The  Correct  Change.  A  cash  register 
equipped  to  calculate  and  dispense 
coin  change  automatically  is  offered  by 
the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  new  register  consists  of  two 
units  —  a  change-computing  register 
and  an  automatic  coin  dispenser  lo¬ 
cated  separately  from  the  register. 
.After  ringing  up  a  sale,  the  .salesperson 
or  cashier  records  the  money  tendered 
by  the  customer.  The  register  com¬ 
putes  the  correct  amount  of  change 
due  and  then  causes  the  dispenser  to 
release  automatically  the  proper  coins 
to  the  customer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cash  drawer  of  the  register  opens  for 
deposit  of  the  customer’s  payment  and 
withdrawal  of  the  required  number  of 
bills,  which  is  shown  on  the  indicator 
of  the  register.  NCR  registers  now  in 
use  can  be  fitted  with  the  coin-dispens¬ 
ing  apparatus. 

The  purpose  of  the  change-disjjens- 
ing  feature,  according  to  company 
s[x>kesmen,  is  two-fold— to  speed  up 
customer  service  at  cashiers’  desks  and 
checkout  counters  and  to  eliminate 


the  high  percentage  of  arithmetic  er¬ 
rors  found  common  among  retail 
clerks.  When  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
recently  made  a  survey  on  this  subject 
lor  National  Cash,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  clerks  tested 
failed  to  calculate  the  correct  amount 
of  change  in  a  typical  retailing  situa¬ 
tion.  One  out  of  10  could  not  add  two 
simple  figures  in  his  head  and  one  out 
of  five  missed  on  adding  a  column  of 
seven  two-digit  figures.  Men  and 
women  scored  the  same,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  educated  did  not  score  significant¬ 
ly  higher  than  the  others.  Eighty  p>er 
cent  of  541  clerks  tested  failed  at  least 
one  of  the  addition  problems  on  the 
test. 

Cash  Protection  Simplified.  Mosler 
Safe  Company,  reporting  on  a  new 
cash  protection  system  installed  at 
.Macy’s,  New  York,  says  it  eliminates 
the  |X)ssibility  of  hold-ups  during 
store  hours  and  effects  big  savings  in 
time  and  personnel.  Before  the  system 
was  installed,  five  guards  constantly 
toured  the  store,  making  cash  pickups 
whenever  a  register  contained  more 
than  S200.  This  meant  that  they  car¬ 
ried  large  amounts  of  cash.  Further¬ 
more,  every  pickup  took  a  clerk  away 
from  customer  service  while  the  cash 
was  counted. 

The  new  system  uses  23  Mosler  safes, 
each  serving  a  given  area  of  the  store 
and  each  equipped  with  a  special  hop- 
j.’er.  .\s  sfxm  as  a  cash  drawer  contains 
more  than  a  specified  amount  of 
D’oney.  the  salesperson  empties  the 
drawer,  tallies  the  sum  and  puts  the 
tash  in  a  sjx'cial  envelope  on  which  is 
"::!rl<e-!  t!’e  clerk’s  number  and  the  de- 
I'art  "cnt  numl.’er.  Fhe  envelope  is 
giten  to  a  supervisor  who  signs  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  it.  He  then  drops  the  en¬ 
velop  into  the  hopper  of  the  safe  in 
his  area. 

.After  the  store  closes,  armed  guards 
(fu-ther  jjiotected  by  Macy’s  famous 
Dobermann  Pinschers)  empty  the  safes 
and  carry  the  envelopes  to  the  treasur¬ 
er’s  office.  Because  the  safes  are 
equipped  with  key  combination  locks, 
two  men  are  required  to  empty  them. 
One  man  knows  the  combination;  the 
other  has  a  key  without  which  the 
combination  would  be  useless. 

Frank  Fay,  Macy’s  director  of  securi¬ 


ty,  who  developed  the  system  with 
Mosler’s  help,  said  it  would  eventually 
l>e  set  up  in  other  Macy  stores  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Burglary  Prevention  by  Radar.  .A 

burglar  detection  and  alarm  system  in 
use  at  .Abraham  &  Straus  and  at 
Filene’s  Boston  and  Peabody,  Mass., 
stores  is  called  Radar-Eye.  It  comes  in 
two  versions— a  j>ermanent  installation, 
which  A  &:  S  uses  in  its  cash  receipts 
office  and  in  the  tube  room;  and  port¬ 
able  units  which  may  be  placed  any¬ 
where,  and  which  Filene’s  sets  up  after 
store  closing  in  vulnerable  sales  areas. 
AVhen  an  intruder  approaches  a  pro¬ 
tected  area,  the  electronic  device  acti¬ 
vates  lights,  a  siren  or  a  buzzer.  It  can 
be  so  closely  regulated  that  only  the 
ajjproach  of  a  human  being  will  set  it 
off.  W'arning  signs  are  placed  at  the 
area  boundaries. 

The  equipment  can  be  combined 
with  a  camera  which  takes  pictures  of 
any  intruder  into  a  protected  area. 

The  manufacturer  (RADAR-E^E 
Corporation,  300  Chancellor  Avenue, 
Newark  12,  N.  J.)  says  that  the  system, 
which  was  introduced  to  the  store  mar¬ 
ket  last  summer,  has  many  other  ap¬ 
plications.  It  has  been  used  to  notify 
receiving  departments  when  a  truck 
enters  an  area,  and  as  a  safety  device  to 
warn  of  the  approach  of  fork  lifts  and 
other  in-plant  vehicles  around  blind 
corners.  .A  California  men’s  wear  re¬ 
tailer  uses  it  to  turn  on  floodlights 
when  people  pass  his  shop  after  clos¬ 
ing,  thus  attracting  window  inspection 
by  customers  and  warning  off  burglars 
at  the  same  time. 

Zoned  Fire  Protection.  A  fire  warning 
and  locating  system  called  Zonalarm 
is  used  by  several  stores  of  the  Mid- 
Island  Shopping  Center,  Hicksville, 
N.  Y.  The  store  is  divided  into  pro¬ 
tection  zones.  In  the  case  of  the  J.  J. 
New’berry  store,  which  covers  90,000 
square  feet  on  two  levels,  there  are 
four  such  zones.  Each  is  guarded  by 
thermostatic  units  which  operate  when 
the  temperature  goes  above  a  certain 
level,  or  if  a  sudden  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature  takes  place.  The  thermostatic 
units  sound  an  alarm  and  flash  a 
location  signal  on  the  indicator  panel 
in  the  manager’s  office.  An  outside  bell 
sounds  the  alarm  when  the  store  is 
closed.  Battery  standby  insures  opera- 
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tion  if  power  fails.  If  the  store  is  air 
(onditioned,  the  system  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  shut  down  the  fan  as  it 
sounds  the  alarm,  so  that  the  draft 
does  not  spread  the  fire.  Burglar  alarm, 
oil  burner  alarm  and  water  level  alarm 
(an  be  incorporated  into  the  system. 

The  manufacturer  (Edwards  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  90  Connecticut  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.)  stresses  low  cost  of  the 
system  and  also  its  flexibility.  Up  to 
three  indicator  panels  with  12  separate 
protection  zones  are  possible  on  a 
single  system.  Each  floor  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  department  by  department  or 
as  a  single  zone.  Testing  is  done  by 
pushing  buttons  on  the  indicator 
panel. 

Sensimatic  Sales  Audit.  A  new  sales 
analysis  and  audit  system  using  the 
Burroughs  Sensimatic  machine  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  brochure  (Form  S-1130) 
available  from  Burroughs  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit  32,  or  from  any  of  its 
sales  offices.  The  system,  with  one 
handling  of  invoices,  provides  auto¬ 
matic  clerk  totals,  departmental  totals, 
distribution  by  class  of  sale  and  totals 
to  date  as  well  as  today’s  figures.  The 
totals  are  automatically  jxisted  to  de¬ 
tail  control  records  such  as  commission 
statements,  departmental  sales  and 
sales  classification  records. 

Smoke  Damage  Correction.  Merchan¬ 
dise  that  has  been  contaminated  by 
smoke  but  not  otherwise  damaged  can 
be  made  salable  by  the  Smoke  Odor 
Service  of  Airkem,  Inc.,  241  East  44th 
Street,  New  York.  A  vaporizing  liquid 
called  “Osmix”  is  sprayed  through  the 
premises,  neutralizing  the  odors  and 
displacing  the  smoke  molecules;  then 
high-powered  fans  complete  the  job. 
The  company  says  the  best  time  to 
make  an  Airkem  application  is  as  soon 
as  possible  after  contamination  has 
taken  place.  If  the  odor  is  serious,  the 
contamination  can  spread  with  time 
and  the  odor  molecules  become  firmly 
imbedded  in  walls  and  floors.  The  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  before  any 
repairing  or  painting  is  done. 

Domestics-Millinery  Tie-In.  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  was  the  first 
prize  winner  in  the  January  White 
Sales  window  display  contest  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Pepperell.  William  Oberfeld  is 
the  domestics  buyer  and  James  F. 


Burnside  the  display  manager.  The 
theme,  which  offered  an  inter-depart¬ 
mental  promotion  opportunity  that  is 
usually  lacking  in  such  contests,  was; 
“Buy  yourself  a  glamorous  new  hat 
with  the  dollars  you  save  in  Pepperell’s 
big  January  sale.”  Millinery  depart¬ 
ments  were  glad  to  cooperate  in  ar¬ 
ranging  both  window  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays.  The  second  award 
went  to  Titche  Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas 
(Frank  Ferreri,  buyer,  and  A.  R. 
Pierotti,  display  manager)  and  the 
third  to  Shriver’s,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
(William  H.  Caron,  buyer,  and  El- 
wood  D.  Carlson,  display  manager). 

Permanent  Home  Furnishings  Show. 

The  Design  Center  for  Interiors  opens 
to  the  public  in  New  York  late  this 
month,  at  415  East  53rd  Street.  It  is 
on  the  pattern  of  London’s  Design 
Center  for  British  Industries  and 
Copenhagen’s  Permanent  Exhibition 
of  Danish  Arts  and  Crafts.  Manufac¬ 
turers  will  display  furniture,  lamps, 
wall  and  floor  coverings,  fabrics  and 
accessories,  but  will  not  man  their  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  Center’s  own  information 
bureau  will  tell  visitors  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  purchased.  Tom  Lee 
is  in  charge  of  exhibits;  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  is  directed  by  an  advisory  council 
of  well-known  architects  and  design¬ 
ers.  Lectures  and  film  showings  will 
be  held  for  the  public  and  purely  edu¬ 
cational  exhibits,  changed  every  other 
month,  will  explain  new  trends  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration. 

For  Stationery  Buyers.  The  third 
annual  Rust  Craft  Institute  breakfast 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New'  York  on  May  21st.  There  will  be 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Why  and  How 
to  Promote  the  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment.”  The  moderator  will  be  James 
Lansburgh,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  Lansburgh’s,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Other  members  of  the  panel  will 
be  Mrs.  Bertha  Kriech,  stationery  buy¬ 
er,  William  H.  Block  Co.,  IndianajK)- 
lis;  Martin  Solnick,  stationery  buyer, 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
James  E.  Shipley,  Jr.,  stationery  buyer, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

Community  Relations.  How  you  and 

the  schools  in  your  community  can 
cooperate,  and  how  both  can  profit  by 
it,  is  described  usefully  and  spiecifically 


YOU  MUST 
PLAN; 

...  to  meet 
competition  — 

...  to  improve 
profits  — 

E-W  Planning  means  More  Sales 
and  Profits  for  you  because  .  .  . 
Merchandising  is  the  Key  to  E-W 
Store  Layout  and  Fixture  Design. 

For  further  details  regarding  E-W  Mer¬ 
chandised  Stare  Planning  and  E-W  fixtures, 
write  ta: 


OIXO’GFSXT. 

YCICOBT’ 


1410  Spruce  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  Telephone:  RE  2-1378 
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j^ITERWIOMS.. 

AT  A  PROFIT*. 


CAN 


BE 
DONEi/ 

WITH  UNITROL. 

Here  are  i«st  a  few  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  UNITROl  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  workreem  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-less  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 
Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  ond  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 
Stabilisation  of  aheratien 
charges,  so  litters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-priee"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIAIeS 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


April,  1958 
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Trends  in  Planning  and  Fixture  Design 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


in  a  brochure  called  “How  Do  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Schools  Work  Together?” 
It  is  published  by  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Council  for  Better  Schools,  9 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Single 
copies  are  free  on  request. 

The  booklet  includes  information 
about  the  commonly  conducted  busi¬ 
ness-education  activities;  a  set  of  basic 
principles  for  working  with  schools, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  com¬ 
panies,  organizations  and  schools 
which  have  volunteered  to  share  their 
experience  in  business-education  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  brief  but  closely  writ¬ 
ten  and  informative.  Among  the  ac¬ 
tivities  it  covers  are  these:  making 
trained  personnel  available  for  school 
guidance  forums;  participating  in  ca¬ 
reer  conferences;  preparing  spiecial  ex¬ 
hibits;  using  the  D.E.  program  and 
employing  students  and  teachers  in 
summer  months;  taking  part  in  B-I-E 
Days,  when  schools  visit  businesses; 
taking  part  in  E-B-I  Days,  when  busi¬ 
nessmen  visit  schools;  arranging  sf>e- 
cial  visits  of  classes  to  the  store;  en¬ 
couraging  employees  to  take  part  in 
school  affairs;  lending  piersonnel  to 
help  committees  working  for  schools; 
sponsoring  public  service  advertising 
on  behalf  of  schools;  giving  special 
awards  to  students  and  teachers. 

Profit-Sharing  Data.  Some  useful  pub¬ 
lications  on  profit-sharing  plans,  all 
available  from  the  Profit  Sharing 
Research  Foundation,  1718  Sherman 
.Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill.,  are  these: 

Profit  Sharing  Manual,  which  in¬ 
cludes  descriptions  of  profit-sharing 
plans  of  150  companies,  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  information.  464  pages;  $17.50. 

Profit  Sharing  for  Small  Business, 
by  J.  J.  Jehring;  53  pages;  $1.00. 

Profit  Sharing  in  a  Service  Business 
(includes  retailing);  brochure;  $2.00. 

Profit  Sharing  Administration;  bro¬ 
chure;  $2.00. 

Profit  Sharing:  A  Suggf.sted  Read¬ 
ing  List  for  Businessmen,  by  J.  J. 
Jehring;  brochure;  $.50. 


Have  Tou  teen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVi  PIUMS,  INC. 

175  Stfc  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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changes  both  in  the  store  fixture  itself 
and  its  method  of  manufacture.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  describe  all  facets  of 
the  varied  and  intricate  world  of  plas¬ 
tics.  The  names  are  endless— piolyethy- 
lene,  propylene,  vinyl,  foamed  styrene, 
acrylic,  phenolic,  etc.  How  exciting 
and  how  challenging  it  is  to  realize 
that  man  can  now  create  a  material 
entirely  according  to  his  need.  Hard¬ 
ness,  softness,  degree  of  strength, 
weight,  texture,  pattern,  sheen,  color, 
opacity,  transparence,  translucence— 
any  property  you  desire  can  be  made. 

Until  now,  the  store  fixture  indus¬ 
try  has  used  plastics  almost  solely  for 
surface  covering,  and  occasionally  for 
things  like  merchandise  trays.  Even 
this  has  already  vastly  transformed  our 
store  interiors.  A  complete  new  dimen¬ 
sion  of  color  and  surface  design  has 
been  added  to  the  previous  concept  of 
all  wood  interiors.  But  for  the  most 
part,  construction  techniques  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  In  spite  of  all  the 
advances  in  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  cabinet  work,  joinery  and  bench 
assembly  methods  are  no  different  now’ 
than  in  ancient  times. 

Think  of  the  processes  involved  in 
manufacturing  and  assembling  a 
drawer!  Then  think,  in  contrast,  of 
the  amazing  speed,  variety  and  con¬ 
venience  we  could  have  if  the  drawer 
were  machine  stamped!  The  furniture 
industry  is  already  doing  w’onderful 
new’  things  with  molded  plastic,  or 
fiberglas  members.  Rather  than  try 
to  resist,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  the 
store  fixture  manufacturer  to  join, 
adapt  himself  and  help  the  advance  of 
the  new  technology? 

Other  interior  Elements.  Next  to  the 
plan  and  the  store  fixture,  the  perime¬ 
ter  partition  helps  also  to  establish 
store  character.  Here,  too,  new  devel¬ 
opments  have  taken  the  place  of  mill- 
work  and  cabinet-work.  Although 
stud  partitions  and  conventional  wall 
board  or  wood  panel  surfacing  are 
still  widely  used,  prefabricated  strut 
and  panel  systems  are  rapidly  being  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  is  already  a  countless 
number  of  patented  systems  on  the 
market. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  is  to  cut 


down  time,  labor  and  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duce  an  article  that  is  flexible,  de¬ 
mountable,  and  adaptable  to  infinite 
varieties  of  selling  and  stock  use.  The 
combination  of  wall  fixture,  partition, 
and  stock  shelving  can  now  be  reduced 
to  a  single  device— a  supporting  mem¬ 
ber  and  an  insert.  This  carries,  at  W'ill, 
shelves,  cabinets,  light  valances  and 
stock  facilities. 

Freed  from  the  burden  of  structure, 
every  peripheral  wall  can  exploit  every 
possibility  of  material,  color  and  deco¬ 
ration.  In  this  way,  as  with  the  fix¬ 
ture,  the  wall  can  become  an  addition¬ 
al  instrument  for  selling.  It  can  con¬ 
solidate  departmental  signing,  art¬ 
work,  graphics,  as  well  as  woods,  plas¬ 
tics,  fabrics,  illumination,  and  color. 
.At  the  same  time  it  can  create  striking 
backgrounds  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments.  Reduced  costs  and  faster  in¬ 
stallation  time  are  other  advantages  of 
this  system. 

Store  of  the  Future.  A  development 
that  is  of  crucial  importance  in  the 
growth  of  the  new  and  complex  de¬ 
partment  store  is  the  discount  op>era- 
tion.  As  cheap,  as  crude,  as  unstudied 
as  are  most  discount  house  installa¬ 
tions  at  present,  they  are  obviously 
serving  and  satisfying  a  huge  market. 
I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  appropriate  many 
of  the  philosophies  and  even  the  physi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  discount  house.  Just 
recently  our  office  was  commissioned 
simultaneously  by  several  department 
stores  to  analyze  a  program  and  create 
a  new  type  of  store  that  will  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  department  store,  super 
market  and  discount  house. 

Just  because  it  is  economical,  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  cheap.  It  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  well  designed  and  styled  right 
to  appeal  to  a  whole  new  breed  of 
shoppers.  And,  though  it  is  economi¬ 
cal,  it  still  must  wear  well— lx)th  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  structure.  I  believe 
this  development  is  a  real  challenge  to 
store  designers  and  fixture  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Based  on  an  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Store  Fixture  Manufacturen, 
March  27th. 

STORES 


It  just  can’t  be  drummed  in  hard  enough: 

The  General  Electric  Company  does  not  make  any  private  brand 
major  appliances  or  television  sets  for  any  individual  customer . , . 

our  policy  stands ...  no  private  brands. 

This  is  sweet  music  to  the  ears  of  General  Electric  retailers— and 
that’s  just  fine  with  us.  For  what  is  good  for  General  Electric  retailers 
is  certainly  good  for  General  Electric.  General  Electric  Company, 
Appliance  and  Television  Receiver  Division,  Appliance  Park,  Louis¬ 
ville  1,  Kentucky. 

^vgress  ts  Our  Most  important  '^oduct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


THIS  NATIONAL  CASH  RSOISTCR  has  separate  cash  drawers  for  each  salesperson,  making  It  possible  to  trace  cash  shortages  immediately. 


'Our  e/f!atlonal  Floor  Audit  System 

saves  us  *21,000  a  year... 

repays  its  cost  every  18  months!  — Klaus  Department  Store 

Chicago,  III. 


“Our  National  Floor  Audit  System 
saves  time  for  us  in  many  important 
ways,”  writes  J.  A.  Klaus,  President 
of  the  Klaus  Department  Store.  “Our 
Nationals  total  each  transaction  me¬ 
chanically,  making  it  possible  for  our 
salespeople  to  service  customers  far 
more  quickly  than  with  our  previous 
method. 

“All  sales  are  automatically  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  salesperson  and  to 
department  by  our  National  System. 
These  records  enable  us  to  complete 
our  sales  audit  with  a  minimum  ex¬ 


penditure  of  time  and  money.  And 
our  Nationals  are  easy  to  operate, 
too,  which  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
train  new  employees. 

“Our  National  System  increases 
the  efficiency  of  all  phases  of  our 
day-to-day  operation  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  saves  us  at  least  $21,000  a  year, 
repays  its  cost  every  18  months!” 


President  of  the  Klaus  Department  Store 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


Your  department  store,  too,  can  benefit 
from  the  time-  and  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  National  System.  Nationals 
pay  for  themselves  quickly  through  sav¬ 
ings,  then  continue  to  return  a  regular 
yearly  profit.  For  complete  information, 
call  your  nearby  National  representa¬ 
tive  today.  He’s  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone 
book. 

*TRAOC  MARK  RC«.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPP. 

e4!atlcn(U* 

CASH  HCISrftS  •  ADOIM^  MACMIHtS 
ACC0aHTIH6  MACHIMtS 

NCt  PAPiK  (Mo  Cahboh  Msouiuo) 


